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EDITORIAL 


From  the  very  beginning,  our  Dominican  way  of  life  has 
been  situated  in  the  mainstream  of  monastic  tradition. 
Common  life,  common  prayer,  silence,  penance,  lectio  and 
cloister  have  always  provided  the  framework  within  which  we 
nuns  of  the  Order  could  seek  God  and  find  him.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years  especially,  as  we  have  worked  out  the 
text  of  our  new  Constitutions,  we  have  rediscovered  the 
richness  and  depth  of  our  monastic  roots.  Now,  with  the 
completed  Constitutions  before  us  as  a  challenge,  we  strive 
to  live  our  Dominican  monastic  life  in  such  a  way  that  the 
roots  will  bring  forth  branches  and  bear  much  fruit. 

This  issue  of  DMS  bears  witness  to  the  success  of  our 
efforts.  Sisters  from  a  wide  range  of  communities  have 
responded  to  the  proposed  topic:  The  Monastic  Aspects  of  Our 
Life.  We  welcome  contributions  in  prose,  poetry,  drama  and 
art,  not  only  from  America,  but  from  the  Philippines  and 
Trinidad  as  well.  Included  also  are  two  papers  on  the 
theology  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  resulting  from  the 
correspondence  course  which  sisters  from  several  monasteries 
participated  in.  Rounding  out  the  seguence  of  written 
presentations  is  the  supreme  witness  of  a  life  lived  in 
complete  fidelity  to  our  Dominican  ideal:  that  of  Mother 
Mary  Aguinata  from  the  Cincinnati  monastery.  The  homily  for 
her  funeral  liturgy  appears  in  the  closing  pages  of  this 
volume  . 

I  personally  was  much  encouraged  by  the  guality  of  the 
contributions  to  this  issue  of  DMS  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
contributors.  My  confident  hope  is  that  our  readers  will 
likewise  grasp  our  joy  and  enthusiasm  for  Dominican 
monastic  life. 

Sister  Mary  Martin,  O.P. 
Summit 
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OBSERVANCE  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  TRADITION  AND  IN  THE 
CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  NUNS 


Sister  Mary  of  the  Annunciation,  O.P, 

(Lufkin) 


St.  Dominic  had  a  very  clear  purpose  in  mind  in  founding  the  Order 
of  Preachers.  In  the  prologue  of  the  primitive  constitutions  he  set 
down  succinctly  the  reason  for  the  Order's  existence  "...our  Order  is 
known  to  have  been  founded  initially  for  the  sake  of  preaching  and  the 
salvation  of  souls. "1  This  was  for  St.  Dominic  the  living  inspiration  to 
which  he  asked  his  followers  to  have  continual  recourse.  He  directed 
all  the  elements  of  observance  to  this  goal. 

Vicaire  writes  that  three  powers,  three  sources  of  energy,  coming 
from  the  Church  met  in  the  Order  because  of  the  genius  of  St.  Dominic. 
They  were:  "a  mission  received  from  the  Church;  a  constitution  of 
regular  life;  and  a  spiritual  ideal  which  was  a  spiritual  force. "2  All 
these  elements  were  bound  together  by  the  Gospel  ideal  which  made 
a  unity  of  the  whole. 

It   was   St.  Dominic's  particular  genius  to  weave  all  the  multiple 
and  rich  elements  that  he  chose  for  his  Order  into  a  unity  through  well 
considered  principles  and  laws.   He  further  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  Order's  mission  through  his  unique  use  of  dispensation.  He  placed  the 
law  of  dispensation  together  with  the  definition  of  the  Order's  purpose 
at  the  head  of  the  primitive  legislation.   He  wanted  dispensation  to  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  fulfilling  the  goals  of  the  Order  and  not 
merely  as  a  concession  to  human  weakness. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  OBSERVANCE  IN  THE  ORDER 

Dominican  life  as  envisioned  by  St.  Dominic  and  the  first  brethren 
was  complex.  The  ideal  of  the  Order  with  its  multiplicity  of  elements 
and  richness  was  characterized  by  a  distinctive  balance.  St.  Dominic 
adapted  many  elements  from  the  monastic  and  regular  life  of  the  times 
and  used  these  in  an  original  way  to  suit  his  purpose.  He  did  not  Choose 
the  detailed  observance  characteristic  of  this  period  and  did  not  want 
the  practice  of  observance  to  become  an  end  in  itself.  Observance  was  to 
be  used  as  the  means  to  bring  about  genuine  inner  conversion. 

Observance   in  the  Dominican  tradition  has  always  retained  certain 
characteristics.  The  Order,  following  St.  Dominic's  initial   vision,  has 
always   stressed   responsibility   and   generosity   in  fulfilling  the 
commitments  of  regular  life.  Such  responsibility  called  for  education, 
study  and  reflection. 

A  good  deal  of  trust  is  placed  in  the  individual  members  which 
fosters  personal  responsibility.  This  responsible  participation  is 
strengthened  and  enhanced  by  the  emphasis  on  balance  in  regard  to 
observance  and  the  living  out  of  all  the  principles  of  regular  life. 
Such  an  approach  and  mentality  has  been  deeply  formative  of  Dominican 
life  and  has  given  the  Order  its  unique  character  of  joy,  broadness, 


LCM  Paragraph  VI  is   also   important  in  cur  understanding   of  the 
cohesiveness  of  observance  in   our   tradition.   This   text   is   directly 
related   to  paragraph  VI  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Order 
and  to  St.  Dominic's  spirit  of  freedom.   LCO  VI  speaks  of  the  personal 
responsibility  of  each  brother  as  a  consequence  of  the  mission  of  the 
Order  to  which  each  is  called  to  serve  faithfully  as  mature  adults.  LCM 
VI  calls  us  to  similar  responsibility  as  "free  women  under  grace".   We 
are  to  ponder  and  reflect  upon  the  Constitutions,  using  them  as  a  mirror 
to  test  our  fidelity  to  God's  call.  5 

The  interconnectedness  of  these  elements  is  just  as  important  to 
our  life  as  it  is  for  that  of  the  brothers.   It  is  the  interworking  of  all 
the  particular  elements  of  observance  in  their  relationship  to  the 
mission  and  purpose  of  the  Order  which  constitutes  us  as  nuns  of  the 
Order  of  Preachers. 

Our  special   Dominican  character  as  nuns  of  the  Order  is  found  in 
our  relationship  to  the  Order's  mission,  preaching  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.   Each  branch  of  the   Dominican  Family  is  given  different  gifts  to 
serve  this  goal.   We  are  all  called  to  one  way  of  life,  an  apostolic,  a 
Gospel  way  of  life.   We  seek  to  live  the  Gospels  by  a  radical  following 
of  Christ.   The  Order  shares  in  the  evangelical  mission  of  the  Church  in 
a  unique  wa^'.   The  Nuns  too,  share  in  this  unique  characteristic.   Our 
juridical  bond  x-:ith  the  Order   strengthens  our  unity  with  its  mission  and 
purpose. 

SHARING  IN  THE  ORDER'S  MISSION 

W^e  find  the  particular  Dominican  thrust  of  our  monastic  observance 
in  the  emphasis  on  the  Church,  salvation,  preaching,  the  Word   of  God-- 
that   is   apostolic   mission,  and  on  the  complementary  insistence  on  the 
importance  of  communion  and  the  common  life. 

Let  us  look  first  at  our  place  in  the  Order  and   our   relationship 
to  its  purpose.   Paragraph  1,1  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  LCM, 
says  that  we  vjere  founded  by  St.  Dominic  and  associated  with  his  "holy 
preaching"  by  our  prayer  and  penance.  Paragraph  1,  II  associates  us 
directly  with  the  mission  of  the  Order.   In  this  same  paragraph  the  nun's 
place  in  the  Order  is  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  work  of  the  whole 
Dominican  Family  and  its  relationship  to  the  Preaching  and  the  Word  of 
God. 

Paragraph  V  of  our  Fundamental  Constitutions  outlines  the  basic 
structure,  content  and  end  of  our  contemplative  vocation  in  the 
Dominican  framework.  Both  the  elements  of  our  monastic  vocation  and  our 
Dominican  spirit  are  contained  and  harmonized  in  this  text.  Withdrawal, 
silence,  work,  prayer  and  penance  defines  the  monastic  contours  of  our 
existence.  Each  element  has  a  rich  and  continuous  place  in  the  monastic 
tradition.  The  Dominican  elements  are  also  clearly  and  strongly  present 
in  the  enumeration  of  study,  especially  of  the  Scripture,  seeking 
communion  through  governmental  participation  and  a  recognition  of  our 
specific  place  in  the  Church  and  our  fruitfulness  for  souls.  The 
monastic  structure  and  elements  of  our  life  take  on  a  particular  focus 
and  content  through  our  Dominican  spirit  and  tradition. 


freedom  and  trust. 

OBSERVANCE  AND  MISSION  IN  THE  ORDER 

St.  Dominic  understood  the  direct  connection  between  the  mission 
of   the  Order,  common  life,  prayer  and  observance.   It  is  as  "sharers  of 
the  apostolic  mission"  that  we  faithfully  carry  our  all  the  practices  of 
our  life. 3 

Paragraph  VI  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Order  speaks 
of  the  interrelatedness  and  balance  of  all   the   elements   of  Dominican 
life.   It  is  in  the  synthesis  of  all  these  elements  that  the  "proper 
life  of  the  Order  is  established'.'  Vicaire  in  his  commentary  writes  that 
St.  Dominic  actualized  in  his  Order  "an  original  synthesis..  It  has  as 
its  basis  an  extremely  vital  logical  bond  between  the  mission  of  the 
apostles,  the  evangelization  of  the  Word  of  God.... and  the  community 
(communio)  of  the  same  apostles".   The  bond  integrally  connecting  the 
mission  of  the  Apostles,  the  preaching  and  the  community  defines  the 
essential  reality  of  the  Order.   This  is  a  key  point  in  understanding 
observance  in  the  tradition  of  the  Order. 

We   share   in   the  mission  of  the  Apostles  and  follow  their  way  of 
life  as  St.  Dominic  conceived  it.   For  St.  Dominic  the  apostolic  life 
and  the  preaching  sprang  from  the  fullness  of  contemplation.   The  dual 
terms  "missio-communio"  make  clear  the  specific  nature  of  the  Order  and 
are  the  source  of  the  unity  of  the  elements  of  observance  and  the 
structure  of  our  life.  The  direct  link  between  the  apostolic  life  and 
the   life  of  community  is   highlighted  in  this  text.   Observance  is 
directed  toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  two  essential  ends. 

The  Nuns'  Constitutions  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  Gospels 

and  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Order.  Let  us  now  apply  some  of 

these  Dominican  Traditions  of  Observance  and  the  regular   life   to  our 
present  legislation. 

THE  NUNS'  CONSTITUTIONS--AN  OVERVIEW 

Observance   is   very   important   in  our  life.   It  is  the  means  by 
which  we  fulfill  our  Dominican  mission  and  undertake  the  journey  to  the 
heart.  Our  journey  has  been  reduced  to  the  bare  essentials  by  our 
monastic  vocation.   There  is  God,  ourselves  and  our  neighbor--the  task 
is  to  get  our  relationships  with  God,  self  and  neighbor  in  right  order. 

I  would  like  to  look  at  our  Constitutions  in  the  light  of  #  4  of 
the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Order.  I  think  all  the  principles 
found  there  can  be  applied  directly  to  our  own  Constitutions  and  its 
Dominican  ideal.  We  share  the  essential  mission  of  the  Order  but  it  is 
expressed  through  the  specificity  of  our  mode  of  life  and  structure.  ^ 

Paragraph  IV  lists  the  essential  elements  that  give  basic  shape 
to  our  Dominican   life:    unanimity,  the  common  life,  the   evangelical 
counsels,  common  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  and  Office,  prayer,  study 
and   perseverance  in  regular  observance.   These  elements  are  common  both 
to  the  nuns  and  to  the  friars,  and  establish  a  specific  relationship  to 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles,  the  evangelization  of  the  Word  and  to  the 
community . 


In  LCM  //152.I-IV  the  section  on  profession,  we  again  are  presented 
with  the  specific  contours  of  our  Dominican  monastic  life:  "By  profession 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  following  Christ  and  leading  the  Gospel 
life  in  the  Order,  so  that  our  Baptismal  consecration  may  achieve  its 
effect  more  completely"  (#152.1).   "Leading  the  Gospel  life"  encompasses 
a  definite  structure  of  life  which  is  summarized  in  LCO  IV  and  given  a 
particular  form  in  our  constitutions.  #152. IV  could  not  be  more  explicit 
about  the  end  and  purpose  of  our  life:  "When  in  the  same  profession  we 
also  promise  obedience  to   St.  Dominic  we  intend  to  be  faithful  to  his 
spirit  and  mission." 

LCM  clearly  points  to  the  specific  way  the  nuns  are  to  fulfill 
this  spirit  and  mission  of  the  Order.  It  is  precisely  in  the  article  on 
observance  that  our  particular  manner  of  fulfilling  the  Order's  mission, 
is  given  shape  (35.I-III).  6 

REGULAR  OBSERVANCE  AND  MISSION  IN  THE  NUNS'  CONSTITUTION 

Paragraph  #35.1  calls  to  mind  St.  Dominic's  manner  of  forming  the 
primitive  legislation  of  the  Order,  borrowing  from  existing  legislation 
but  using  it  in  a  particularly   original  manner  in  order  to  create  a  new 
foundation,  with  a  unique  character.   The  legislation  given  to  the  nuns 
had  its  roots  in  that  of  the  Friars'  legislation  but  Dominic  was  careful 
to  shape  our  legislation  in  a  particular  way  so  that  we  might  fulfill  the 
mission  of  preaching  in  the  context  of  a  life  of  prayer  in  a  exclusively 
monastic  framework. 

In  #35.11   we   also  have   our   prayer  and  penance  linked  to   St. 
Dominic's  passionate  love  for  the  poor,  downtrodden,  sinners  and  all 
the  afflicted  who  are  held  "in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  his  compassion." 
It  is  through  the  common  discipline  of  a  regular  life   that  we  attain 
the  end  and  purpose  we  fulfill  in  the  Order.   A  disciplined  and  regular 
rhythm  of  life  and  schedule  is  an  essential  part  of  our  vocation.   In 
#35.11  we  read:    "To  regular   observance  belong  all  the   elements  that 
constitute  our  Dominican  life  and  order  it  through  a  common  discipline." 

The  elements  of  regular  observance  are  listed  in  #35.11  in  a 
definite  hierarchical  order.  The  outstanding  elements  are  common  life, 
celebration  of  the  liturgy,  private  prayer,  the  vows  and  study.  These 
are  helped  by  enclosure,  silence,  the  habit,  work  and  penance.  Here 
again  we  have  that  wonderful  spirit  of  balance  and  maturity:  everything 
is  not  equal,  some  elements  are  in  the  service  of  others  for  the  sake  of 
the  mission  which  has  been  entrusted  to  us. 

We  see  this  even  more  clearly  in  #96.1  &  II.   We  have  a  special 
commission  within  the  Order,  that  of  prayer.  Our  brothers  and  sisters  are 
commissioned  to  spread  the  word  through  preaching.  We  are  related  to  the 
spread  of  the  word  not  through  preaching  but  through  prayer  and  penance. 
Our  fundamental  link  with  the  mission  of  the  Order  is  our  unique 
relationship  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.   We  fulfill 
that  obligation  in  a  unique  way  within  the  Order.   #96  II  also  firmly 
fixes  all  regular  observance  as  a  servant  to  this  unique  relationship  to 
the  word  of  God.  7 


The  structures  of  our  life  create  the  atmosphere  and  discipline 
that  fosters  an  entrance  into  the  desert  experience  where  we  meet  God 
and  enter  into  the  mystery  of  salvation  for  ourselves  and  others.  The 
routine  is  not  sacred  in  itself  but  only  as  it  is  effective  in  bringing 
us  into  the  heart  of  our  vocation.  It  is  an  effective  means  for  each 
one  to  the  extent  that  we  personally  enter  into  its  ascesis  and  embrace 
its  ultimate  purpose.  The  structure  also  exists  in  order  to  put  before 
us  the  goals  to  which  we  have  committed  ourselves  and  in  that  sense  it 
also  calls  us  to  faithfulness. 

For   us   as  Dominican  Nuns,  regular  observance  is  the  way  by  which 
we  participate  in  the  salvific  mystery  of  redemption  for  ourselves   and 
for  the  world.   This   is  our  mission,  and  precisely  the  mission  of  the 
Order,  expressed   in  its  contemplative  dimension  through  our  monastic 
life.   If  our  brothers  and  active  sisters  strive  for  holiness  and 
salvation  through  preaching,  we  do  so  by  becoming  one  with  the  mystery 
of  Redemption  exemplified  by  Christ  on  the  Cross.   The  total  offering 
of  his  person  freed  us  from  the  bondage   of   sin.   So,  too,  the   silent, 
hidden  offering  of  our  lives  shares  in  this  essential  gift  of  the  Lord. 

Jesus  on  the  cross  reconciled  all  creation  to  the  Father.  It  is 
this  very  unanimity  of  life,  "rooted  in  the  love  of  God"  which  "should 
furnish  a  living  example  of  that  reconciliation  of  all  things  in  Christ" 
which  is  the  preaching  task  of  the  Order  (2,11). 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  SALVATION  AND  THE  WORD  OF  GOD 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  some  particular  texts  to  illustrate  this 
point.  The  section  on  "Enclosure"  y/36  is  an  example.  "The  hidden  life 
should  open  their  minds  to  the  breadth  and  height  and  depth  of  the  love 
of  God  who  sent  his  Son  so  that  the  whole  world  might  be  saved  through 
him."  This  is  the  meaning  St.  Dominic  gave  to  the  enclosure  of  his 
nuns.  Our  life  of  withdrawal  should  draw  us  deeply  into  the  mystery  of 
salvation  and  the  mission  of  the  Son.  Our  thoughts  are  drawn  inward  not 
to  dt%-'ell  upon  the  mystery  of  being  "alone  with  the  alone"  but  rather  to 
enter  into  the  mystery  of  salvation  and  our  communion  with  that  salvific 
mystery.  Our  solitude  and  the  particularly  Dominican  focus  of  our  life 
is  a  dynamic/ mysterious  insertion  into  the  saving  mystery  of  the  cross. 

Again  in  the  section  on  the  "Works  of  penance"  the  apostolic 
thrust  of  our  life  is  mentioned:  "By  reason  of  their  religious 
consecration  and  the  apostolic  vocation  of  the  Order,  the  nuns  are  urged 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  faithful  to  deny  themselves,  take  up  their 
cross,  and  bear  the  death  of  Jesus  in  body  and  soul,  that  they  may  merit 
the  glory  of  the  resurrection  for  themselves  and  for  others"  (#61). 

In  the  section  on  prayer  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  union  with 
Jesus  Crucified  and  intercessory  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  others. 
"Imitating  Blessed  Dominic  as  he  imitated  Christ"  we  should  be  fervent 
in  prayer  and  in  night  vigils  "nor  should  they  forget  his  cry:  'Lord 
what  will  become  of  sinner'"  (74,111).  Again  in  #74, IV:  "In  silence  and 
stillness,  let  them  earnestly  seek  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  never  cease 
making  intercession  with  the  God  of  our  salvation  that  all  men  and  women 
might  be  saved".   This  text  ends  by   saying   "In   fulfilling   all   these 


things  they  are  truly  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Preachers."  This  same  theme  is 
present  in  #75.  In  the   liturgy  the  nuns  "intercede  with  the  Father  of 
mercies  for  the  universal  Church  as  well  as  the  needs  and  salvation  of 
the  whole  world". 

In   the  section  on  "Study"  we  see  more  clearly  our  relationship  to 
the  Word  of  God  and  preaching.  The  nuns  are  to  "listen  to  the  Word, 
celebrate  it  and  keep  it  in  their  hearts.. and  in  this  way  proclaim  the 
Gospel  of  God  by  the  example  of  their  life".   To  live  the  Gospel  rather 
than  to  preach  it  by  word  is  the  great  obligation  of  our  life  as 
Dominican  nuns,  indeed  a  tremendous  task  and  responsibility. 

The  text  of  #97,11  stresses  again  this  Dominican  character  of   our 
monastic  life  and  our  union  with  Christ  the  Word  whom  we  hear  in  the 
Church,  the-,  sacraments   and  in  the  cry  of  the  poor.   We  are  united  with 
Christ  through  faithfulness  to  all  the  element  of  our  life.  S 

The  place  of  study  in  our  monastic  life  is  particularly  Dominican. 
Study  affects  our  life  on  many  levels,  both  contemplative  and  practical. 

Study  also  promotes  maturity  of  judgement  in  individuals  and  equips  each 
one  to  live -our  life  responsibly.   For  the  nuns  then,  as  well  as  the 
brothers  the  responsibility  and  generosity  that  Dominican  life  calls  for 
in  fulfilling  the  commitments  of  regular  life  necessitate  education,  study 
and  reflection.  This  will  be  even  more  important  for  us  in  the  future  as 
we   move  into  more  responsiblity  in  law-making  and  giving  direction  to  our 
life   on  an  international   level.   The   place   of   study,  education  and 
reflection   in  the  light  of  the .  responsibility  of  our  new  Constitutions 
is  one  that  needs  to  be  discussed  among  us  to  a  greater  extent.  9 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  draw  together  some  of  the  main  ideas 
I  have  presented  here.  Dominican  life  has  a  very  definite  spirit  and 
formation  which  applies  equally  to  the  nuns  as  well  as  the  Friars  and 
other  members  of  the  Dominican  Family. 

The  Order  received  a  mission  from  the   Church   and   this   mission 
shaped   the  whole   character  of  the  Order.   St.  Dominic  chose  a  regular 
life  of  Observance  to  foster  and  prepare  for  the  effective  accomplishment 
of  his  mission.   All  these  elements  were  bound  together  by  a  strong 
spiritual  ideal,  which  was  a  radical  embracing  of  the  Gospel  following  of 
Christ.   He  wove  all  these  elements  into  a  unity  through  concise  and 
clear  principles. 

Unity  of  means  and  purpose  is  a  very  strong  characteristic  of   the 
Order.   It  is  in  the  synthesis  of  all  the  elements  that  the  proper  life 
and  spirit  of  the  Order  is  found.   Dominic  used  dispensation  in  a  new 
way  to  focus  on  the  importance  of  the  goal,  with  Observance  serving  as 
an  effective  means  to  attain  it.   The  emphasis  is  on  the  balanced 
interworking  of  all  the  elements  for  the  sake  of  the  two  great  principles 
of  Dominican  life  "communio"  and  "missio". 

These  principles  apply  equally  to  the  nuns.   Our  Constitutions  lay 
great  emphasis  on  each  of  these  points.   The  Constitutions  links  us  to 
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the  Order  through  the  structures  of  our  life,  our  juridical  bond  with 
the  Order  and  by  the  close  connection  of  our  legislation  with  that  of 
the  Brothers. 

The  Constitutions  speak  of  our  unique  relationship  to  preaching, 
the  evangelical  mission  of  the  Apostles,  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls.  The  focus  of  Observance  is  toward  our  insertion 
into  the  mystery  of  Redemption  and  our  fruitfulness  through  prayer  for 
the  salvation  of  all  men  and  women. 

The  rich  Dominican  heritage  has  always  been  ours  because  our  roots 
go  back  to  St.  Dominic  himself.  Those  first  women  converts  shared  his 
initial  vision  with  him  and  became  part  of  that  dream,  and  a  part  of  its 
fulfillment.  We  rejoice  in  those  roots.  "Our  holy  Father  drew  up  a 
rule  to  be  followed  and  constantly  showed  a  father's  love  and  care  for 
these  nuns  and  for  others  established  in  the  same  way  of  life.  In  fact, 
'they  had  no  other  master  to  instruct  them  about  the  Order.  Finally,  he 
entrusted  them  as  part  of  the  same  Order  to  the  fraternal  concern  of  his 
sons'"  (F.  C  .  ,  LCM  1  .  l) 

Joy,  broadness,  freedom  and  trust:  that  is  what  the  Order  is  all 
about.  That  is  the  spirit  given  to  it  by  St.  Dominic  and  present  in  its 
saints  down  through  the  centuries.  A  freedom,  that  is,  that  fosters  in 
its  members  the  ability  to  choose  the  right,  the  good.  Such  an  ability 
is  freedom  indeed  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  very  truth  of  our  creation. 
Being  Dominican  teaches  us  what  it  really  means  to  be  human.  The 
balance  of  life  that  St.  Dominic  sought  where  the  means  are  seen  in 
relationship  to  the  goal,  where  individual  maturity  is  developed  in 
relationship  to  the  community,  this  is  the  way  to  freedom,  and  joy.  It 
is  why  Dominican  living  is  so  difficult;  yet  embracing  such  a  challenge 
day  after  day  will  bring  us  to  holiness.  Let  us  continue  to  strive,  to 
fail  yet  try  again,  until  we  reach  the  ultimate  goal:  communion  of  life 
with  one  another  in  the  communion  of  life  that  is  the  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit. 


NOTES: 

1.  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Order  #1. 

2.  Vicaire,  M.H.,  O.P.,   SAINT  DOMINIC  AND  HIS  TIMES,  p.  316. 

3.  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Order  //IV:  "We  also  undertake  as 
sharers  of  the  Apostolic  mission  the  life  of  the  Apostles  in  the  form 
conceived  by  st.  Dominic,  living  with  one  mind  the  common  life,  faithful 
in  the  profession  of  the  evangelical  counsels,  fervent  in  the  common 
celebration  of  liturgy,  especially  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  Divine  Office 
as  well  as  other  prayer,  assiduous  in  study,  and  persevering  in  regular 
observance.   All  these  practices  contribute  not  only  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  our  sanctif ication,  but  serve  directly  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
since  they  prepare  harmoniously  for  preaching,  furnish  its  incentive, 
form  its  character,  and  in  turn  are  influenced  by  it.   These  elements  are 
closely  interconnected  and  carefully  balanced,  mutually  enriching  one 
another,  so  that  in  their  synthesis  the  proper  life  of  the  Order  is 
established:  a  life  in  the  fullest  sense  apostolic,  in  which  preaching 
and  teaching  must  proceed  from  an  abundance  of  contemplation. 


U.  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Nuns  l.I:  "The  nuns  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers  came  into  being  when  our  holy  Father  Dominic  gathered  women 
converts  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  monastery  of  Blessed  Mary  of 
Frouille.  These  women,  free  for  God  alone,  he  associated  with  his  'holy 
preaching'  by  their  prayer  and  penance.  Our  holy  Father  drew  up  a  rule 
to  be  followed  and  constantly  showed  a  father's  love  and  care  for  these 
nuns  and  for  others  established  later  in  the  same  way  of  life.  In  fact, 
'they  had  no  other  master  to  instruct  them  about  the  Order.'  Finally, 
he  entrusted  them  as  part  of  the  same  Order  to  the  fraternal  concern  of 
his  sons." 

5.  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Order  #VI :  "The  structure  of  the 
Order  as  a  religious  society  arises  from  its  mission  and  fraternal 
communion. .. From  that  same  mission  of  the  Order  the  personal 
responsibility  and  gifts  of  the  brethren  are  affirmed  and  promoted  in  a 
special  way.  On  the  completion  of  his  formation  every  brother  is 
regarded  as  a  mature  adult,  since  he  can  instruct  others  and  undertake 
various  works  in  the  Order.  For  this  reason  the  Order  maintains  that 
its  own  laws  do  not  bind  under  sin,  so  that  the  brethren  may  wisely 
embrace  them  'not  like  slaves  under  the  law,  but  like  freemen 
established  under  grace.'" 

Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Nuns  #VI  does  not  repeat  but  builds  on 
the  text  from  LCO:  "The  nuns  profess  obedience  according  to  these  same 
Constitutions,  'not  like  slaves  under  the  law,  but  like  free  women  under 
grace;'  they  will  ponder  them  wisely,  finding  in  them  a  mirror  in  which 
to  test  their  fidelity  to  their  call  from  God.  So  their  life  will  be 
'conducive  to  salvation  for  themselves,  an  example  to  others,  a  joy  to 
the  angels,  and  pleasing  to  God.'" 

6.  LCM,  Article  V  Regular  Observance,  #35.1-111: 

I.  "Regular  Observance,  adopted  by  St.  Dominic  from  tradition  or  newly 
created  by  him,  fosters  the  way  of  life  of  the  nuns  by  helping  them  in 
their  determination  to  follow  Christ  more  closely  and  enabling  them  to 
live  more  effectively  their  contemplative  life  in  the  Order  of 
Preachers . " 

"Mindful  of  the  first  nuns  whom  the  blessed  Dominic  established  in  the 
monastery  of  Prouille  at  the  heart  of  the  'Holy  Preaching,'  the  nuns, 
while  living  together  in  harmony,  follow  Jesus  as  he  withdraws  into 
solitude  to  pray.  In  this  way  they  are  a  sign  of  that  blessed  city 
Jerusalem  which  the  brethren  build  up  by  their  preaching.  In  the 
cloister  the  nuns  devote  themselves  totally  to  God  and  perpetuate  that 
singular  gift  which  the  blessed  Father  had  of  bearing  sinners,  the 
down-trodden  and  the  afflicted  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  his 
compassion . " 

II.  "To  regular  observance  belong  all  the  elements  that  constitute  our 
Dominican  life  and  order  it  through  a  common  discipline.  Outstanding 
among  these  elements  are  common  life,  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  and 
private  prayer,  the  observance  of  the  vows  and  the  study  of  sacred 
truth.  To  fulfill  these  faithfully,  we  are  helped  by  enclosure, 
silence,  the  habit,  work  and  penitential  practices." 
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III.  "In  order  to  remain  faithful  in  their  vocation,  the  nuns  should  have 
the  highest  esteem  for  regular  observance,  loving  it  in  their  hearts  and 
endeavoring  to  carry  it  out  in  their  actions." 

7.  Chapter  III,  "Hearing,  Studying  and  Keeping  the  Word  of  God,"  #96. 
I-II:  I. "The  brethren  of  the  Order,  'commissioned  entirely  for 
spreading  abroad  the  word  of  God,'  fulfill  their  vocation  primarily  by 
preaching.  The  nuns,  while  commissioned  by  God  primarily  for  prayer, 
are  not  for  that  reason  excluded  from  the  ministry  of  the  word.  For 
they  listen  to  the  word,  celebrate  it  and  keep  it  in  their  hearts  and 
in  this  way  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  God  by  the  example  of  their  life." 

II.  The  purpose  of  all  regular  observance,  especially  enclosure  and 
silence,  is  that  the  word  of  God  may  dwell  abundantly  in  the  monastery. 
Therefore,  the  nuns,  after  the  example  of  the  Precursor,  should  prepare 
the  way  of  the  Lord  in  the  desert  by  the  witness  of  their  prayer  and 
penance . " 

8.  Chapter  III,  Article  I:  "Lectio  Divina" :  #97.11:  Christ  is  the  Word  of 
God.  We  hear  him  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  everything  in  them  proclaims 
Christ.  We  hear  him  in  the  voice  of  the  Church,  which  speaks  to  us  of  him 

in  the  sacraments  of  faith,  in  the  teaching  of  our  shepherds,  in  the  example 

of  the  saints.   We  hear  him  when  the  world  and  our  brothers  and  sisters 

cry  out  for  our  love.   For  there  is  one  Spirit  of  Christ  who  intimately 
attunes  our  inward  ear  to  his  inspirations." 

9.  Chapter  III,  Article  II:  "Study",  100.11:  "The  blessed  Dominic 
recommended  some  form  of  study  to  the  first  nuns  as  an  authentic 
observance  of  the  Order.  It  not  only  nourishes  contemplation,  but  also 
removes  the  impediments  which  arise  through  ignorance  and  informs  the 
practical  judgement.  In  this  wa}'  it  fosters  the  fulfillment  of  the 
evangelical  counsels  with  a  more  enlightened  fidelity  and  encourages 
unanimity  of  mind.  By  its  very  constancy  and  difficulty  it  constitutes 
a  form  of  asceticism  and  aids  mental  equilibrium." 
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CONSECRATED  TO  GOD 

Sister  Mary  Emmanuel.O.P. 
West  Springfield. 

My  interest  in  research  on  the  topic  of  consecration  to  God  found  its  source 
in  the  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the  Nuns,  paragraph  three. 

The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  provides  three  elements  in 
its  definition  of  the  word  "consecrate."  The  three  elements  are: 

1.  belonging  to  God  alone, 

2.  the  mission  of  making  holy,  and 

3.  the  symbolic  meaning  of  "placing  in  the  hands  and  filling  up," 
connoting  an  act  of  dedication  which  is  sealed  by  giving  oneself 
over. 1 

This  third  element  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  words  used  throughout  the 
Old  Testament".  Though  they  are  idiomatic  expressions,  yet  they  are  the 
only  characteristic  expression  for  "consecrate"  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Consecrate  means  to  set  apart,  dedicate  or  sanctify  a  person  or  thing 
for  some  sacred  purpose  related  to  the  service  and  worship  of  God.  It 
gives  the  person  or  object  the  characteristics  of  holiness.  The  original 
and  fundemental  idea  is  separation.  Consecrated  denotes  "to  be  holy,"  i.e., 
to  be  separated  from  the  common  and  profane.   Just  as  a  consecrated  object, 
like  a  chalice,  is  destined  for  the  service  and  worship  of  God,  so  is  the 
religious  person.  She  is  "dead  to  the  world  in  order  to  belong  wholly  to 
God;  she  is  separated  because  she  is  entirely  sanctified." 

In  most  ancient  practices  offerings  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
priest,  suggesting  that  this  portion  of  one's  produce  or  revenue  belonged 
to  God,  was  to  be  offered  to  him  and  was  infused  with  a  quality  of  holi- 
ness.'^ St.  Thomas  says  that  one's  profession  of  vows  constitutes  a  "holo- 
caust," a  perfect  sacrifice.   The  vows  effect  our  consecration  and  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  vows  redounds  to  the  person  who  makes  them.  God  is 
not  benefited  nor  helped  by  our  vows;  no  creature  can  confer  a  favor  on 
the  Creator.^ 

The  word  "redound"  has  many  nuances.  It  can  mean  to  be  excessive  in 
quantity,  to  predominate  or  overflow.  And  this  is  God's  action  towards  us 
who  are  consecrated  to  him.  Or  it  can  mean  to  conduce,  to  be  a  contribut- 
ing factor,  to  be  transferred  or  deflected  backwards.  It  is  the  one  pro- 
fessing vows  who  benefits  from  the  act.   Quoting  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas 
writes:  "God  does  not  grow  rich  on  bur  payments,  but  makes  those  who  pay 
him  grow  rich  in  him.  What  is  given  him  is  added  to  the  giver." 

To  consecrate  oneself  to  God,  one  must  be  called  by  God  to  do  this. 

This  call  is  not  something  taking  place  in  one's  life  at  a  mature  age.  Our 

very  being  was  called  into  existence  by  God,  and  this  call  is  his  alone  to 

will.  Our  second  call,  our  baptism,  is  a  call  from  God  because  the  gift  of 
faith  is  gratuitous  and  God  gives  it  to  whomsoever  he  wills.  In  like  manner 

each  of  us  has  been  called  to  this  consecrated  life,  each  one  in  her  own 
distinctive  way. 

All  forms  of  life  have  a  beginning,  a  growth  and  a  maturity.  We  are 
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called  into  being  by  God,  we  grow^^apd, reach  maturity.  This  is  a'lso  true  in 
the  process  of  spiritual  growth.  We  are  given  rebirth  in  the  Spirit  in  bap- 
tism, we  grow  spiritually  through  the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
glory  of  Jesus  is  set  before  us  as  eur  goal. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  vows  effect  our  consecration.  The  vows 
are  our  "yes"  to  God's  call.  "It  is  by  the  will  of  God  that  we  have  been 
consecrated."  We  are  obeying  God's  will  for  us.  A  positive  response  to 
God's  call  takes  on  the  essence  and  character  of  obedience.  "You  have  not 
chosen  me;  I  have  chosen  you."  In  our  formula  of  profession  we  pronounce 
only  the  vow  of  obedience,  the  others  being  implied,  thus  indicating  that 
we  are  not  only  set  apart  for  sacred  service,  but  also  that  we  accept  such 
a  dedication.  "Aaron  and  his  sons  did  everything  that  the  Lord  commanded 
through  Moses." 

The  third  element  of  the  word  consecrate  has  a  symbolic  and  speciali- 
zed meaning  of  "filling  the  hand"  or  "that  with  which  the  hand  is  filled." 
The  root  idea  is  "filling  upJ'^The  profession  of  the  vows  brings  to  birth 
our  life  of  consecration;  hence  its  affinity  with  baptism.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning point.  The  total  giving  of  oneself  must  be  an  ongoing  process. 
There  exists  between  God  and  ourselves  a  continual  interaction,  the  idea 
of  "filling  up."  In  order  to  be  filled  up,  we  must  first  make  a  vacancy, 
emptying  ourselves  and  placing  ourselves  at  God's  disposal.  This  concept 
makes  our  daily  life  of  sacrifice  a  positive  act  rather  than  a  negative 
one.  God  accepts  from  us  whatever  we  offer  to  him  and  this  is  what  makes 
the  vacancy.  What  we  have  given  he  has  taken  away  from  us,  so  we  are  left 
with  nothing.  But  God's  munificence  predominates  and  becomes  excessive 
and  overflows  upon  us.  St.  Thomas  says:  "The  religious  becomes  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Divine  Master.  Her  time  belongs  to  God  alone  and  God 
can  dispose  of  this  time  as  he  wills  for  his  cult  or  for  his  works.  The 
end  is  not  the  perfect  practice  of  the  virtues,  but  rather  the  perfection 
of  charity,  the  union  of  wills  in  love." 

Some  scriptural  passages  are  rich  in  this  symbolic  meaning.  In 
Luke  1:26-38,  God  sends  his  messenger  to  announce  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Gabriel  appears  to  a  virgin.  In  every  way  she  is  a  perfect  choice  and  she 
answers  the  angel:  "Here  I  am;  I  am  the  Lord's  handmaid."  She  has  placed 
her  whole  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  she  is  filled  with  his 
Word. 

A  further  example  shows  Jesus  at  the  last  supper  telling  his  apostles: 
"It  is  for  your  good  that  I  am  leaving  you.  If  I  go,  I  will  send  you  an- 
other Advocate  from  the  Father."   The  world  for  a  time  will  be  empty  of 
God,  but  this  void  will  be  filled  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  promised  gift 
of  the  Father,  comes  into  the  world  on  Pentecost.  Once  sent  the  Spirit  will 
never  be  recalled. 

In  the  account  of  Jesus'  death  in  John  19:30,  he  writes:  "He  bowed  his 
head  and  gave  up  his  spirit."  Jesus  emptied  himself,  with  arms  outstretched 
on  the  cross,  and  in  this  act  he  won  for  us  eternal  life.  "This  blood,"  St. 
Catherine  writes,  "gives  you  knowledge  of  the  truth  when  knowledge  of  your- 
self leads  you  to  shed  the  cloud  of  selfish  love." 

The  three  elements  of  consecration  that  have  been  elaborated  upon  above 
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are  all  contained  in  our  ceremony  of  profession:  The  novice  pronounces  the 
vow  of  obedience  effecting  her  total  consecration  to  God,  and  this 
is  done  as  the  novice  places  her  hands  in  those  of  the  Prioress. 
She  receives  the  black  veil  as  the  outward  sign  of  her  acceptance 
of  this  life  of  dedication. 

In  the  Biblical  accounts  of  calls  or  vocations  there  are  a  number  of 
similarities.  The  most  common  is  the  assurance  of  divine  protection  and 
assistance  which  guarantees  the  success  of  the  mission  or  the  office.  "I 
have  called  him,  I  have  made  him  appear,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  shall 
prosper."   Again:  "I  have  chosen  you  and  appointed  you  that  you  should  go 
and  bear  much  fruit." 

A  call  entails  renunciation  both  in  the  response  to  the  call  and  then 
in  the  demands  such  a  call  makes  upon  one.  It  also  brings  one  into  a  dis- 
tinctive relation  of  intimacy  with  God. 

Another  similarity  is  the  sorrow  or  persecution  experienced  in  living 
out  one's  vocation.  St.  Thomas  speaks  of  this  as  experienced  even  by  those 
in  the  contemplative  life  because  there  are  hindrances   to  the  delight 
found  in  contemplation,  such  as  the  limitations  of  the  mind  and  body.  And 
these  are  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  the.so.ul. 

The  last  similarity  in  every  call  is  that  one's  consecration  is  reward- 
ing. We  have  all  the  promises  of  Jesus  to  verify  this  concept.  St.  Thomas 
says  in  this  respect:  "It  is  better  and  more  meritorious  to  do  something  in 
fulfillment  of  a  vow.  The  vow  itself  is  an  act  of  religion  and  adds  its 
merits  to  the  merit  of  the  good  deed  which  fulfills  it."-'-° 

Our  constitutions  sum  up  quite  succinctly  all  that  has  been  said  here 
about  one's  consecration  to  God:  "Obedience,  by  which  we  'conquer  the  deep- 
est part  of  ourselves,'  aids  greatly  in  attaining  that  interior  liberty 
which  belongs  to  the  children  of  God  and  disposes  us  to  the  free  gift  of 
ourselves  in  love."  " 


The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.1,  (New  York:  Abingdon  Press, 
1962),  p.  676. 

2 

ibid., p.  676. 

3 

Paul  Phillipe,  Ends  of  the  Religious  Life,  (Athens-Rome:  Graphic  Arts. 
1962),  p.  43. 

4 

The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  loc.cit. 

^  Phillipe,  p.  43. 

Paul  J.  Glenn,  O.P.,  Tour  of  the  Summa,  (St.  Louis:  B.  Herder  Co..  1963). 
p.  244. 

ibid.,  p.  2. 
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®  Heb .  10 : 10  (The  New  English  Bible) . 

^  Jn.  15:16. 

■"•^  Lev.  8:36. 

Pictorial  Encyclopedia  of  the  Bible,  vol.  1,  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan 
Press),  1977,  p.  952. 

^^   Phillipe,  p.  55. 

Jn.  16:6. 

14 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena:  The  Dialogue,  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1980), 

p. 30. 

15 

Is.  48:15. 

■^^   Jn.  15:16. 

Summa  Theologica,  II, II,  q.  180,  art.  7,  (New  York:  Benziger  Brothers, 
Inc.,  1947,)  p.  1938. 

Glenn,  p.  244. 
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The  Constitutions  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  1987,  Chapt.l, 

Art. II,  par.  Ill,  p.  19. 
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VOCATION 

A  cloistered   heart,  a  vision  sealed 
Now  the  mystery  is  revealed 
Behind   the  grille,   stone  and   wall 
A  hush  within,  a  silent  call. 

Like  a  moth   seeking  flame 
(The  treasure  waits,   soft  as  rain.) 
Like  the  dove,  content,   serene, 
Forever   "Yes"   to  God  unseen. 

Silent  witness,  constant  prayer, 
Sure  Providence  removes  all  care. 
Seek   the  Fountain,   running  clear. 
Feel  the  Presence,  ever   near. 

Be  as  gold,   purged   and   bright 

In   Love*s  furnace   cool  as   night. 

Mute  adorer,  incense   sweet 

For  the   Spouse  who  dwells  in  wheat. 


Sr.  Maura  of  St.   Dominic,  O.P. 
Buffalo 
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LECTIO  DIVINA 


Sr.  Mary  Martin,  O.P. 
Trinidad 


Lectio  divina   or  sacred  reading  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  prayer 
forms,  with  as  ancient  a  background  as  the  Eastern  religions.   It  has  its 
disciplines,  just  as  are  found  in  the  Zen  or  Yoga  traditions.   It  has  its 
own  method  of  spirituality.   There  are  four  stages:  lectio,   meditatio, 
oratio  ajid  contemplatio. 

At  all  times  we  have  to  remember  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  textbook.   It 
is  God  wanting  us  to  discover  for  ourselves  the  truth  about  him  and  about 
life.   We  listen  to  God  and  become  one  with  him.   We  have  to  give  our- 
selves to  the  scripture  passage  and  discover  its  truth,  which  is  both  our 
own  story  and  a  universal  story. 

The  Gospel  story  has  different  levels.   It  is  the  history  of  every 
comnunity.   There  are  the  Jesus  people  versus  violent  people,  the  Church 
versus  society.   Within  each  individual  there  is  the  Jesus  part  and  the 
violent  part  (the  story  of  grace  and  sin).  We  have  to  strive  to  enter 
into  the  Gospel  story  and  take  full  responsibility  for  our  actions. 

Entering  In 

The  liturgical  year  of  the  Church  (as  explained  to  us  by  Father  Michel 
de  Verteuil)  is  divided  into  two  kinds  of  time:   Seasons  on  the  one  hand 
sind  Ordinary  Time  on  the  other.   Trinity  Sunday  is  the  dividing  point  at 
which  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  Seasons  and  enter  into  Ordinary  Time.   It 
is  important  to  note  the  change  because  the  method  by  which  the  Gospel 
readings  for  Sundays  are  chosen  also  chainges.   During  Seasons,  the  Sunday 
Gospels  are  chosen  according  to  themes:   during  Advent  they  speak  of 
waiting  for  the  Lord;  during  Christmas,  of  the  Incarnation;  during  Lent, 
of  conversion;  dioring  Holy  Week,  of  the  paschal  mystery  and  during  Easter, 
of  life  in  the  Spirit. 

In  Ordinary  Time,  however,  we  follow  a  very  ancient  Christian  practice 
called  "continuous  reading",  or  in  Latin,  lectio  continua.     A  Book  of 
the  Bible  is  divided  into  sections,  following  the  order  of  the  Book,  and 
one  section  is  read  each  week.   This  practice  had  lapsed  in  the  Catholic 
Church  over  the  centuries,  and  one  of  the  reforms  of  Vatican  Council  II 
was  preciely  to  re-introduce  it  for  the  Ordinary  Time  of  the  year.  On 
these  Sundays  therefore  the  part  of  the  (jospel  dealing  with  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus,  beginning  with  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness  and 
continuing  up  to  the  passion,  is  divided  into  thirty- four  continuous 
sections,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  each  week.   Every  year  this  is  done 
with  one  of  the  three  synoptic  Gospels,  so  that  over  three  years  they  are 
all  read  continuously. 
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TVo  Points  of  View 

The  reader  might  wonder  why  it  is  worth  mentioning  this.   The  reeison 
is  that  continuous  reading  is  not  a  convenient,  far  less  a  random  way  of 
arrEinging  the  reading  for  each  Sunday.   It  is  a  living  lesson  of  how  regu- 
lar Bible  meditation  should  affect  our  lives.   It  shows  us  that  we  Chris- 
tians can  look  at  our  daily  lives  from  two  points  of  view:  according  to 
one,  we  are  carrying  out  our  duties  like  everyone  else,  bringing  up  fami- 
lies, working  at  our  jobs,  recreating  and  relating  with  other  people;  but 
there  is  another  point  of  view  by  which,  in  these  activities,  we  are  re- 
living the  story  of  Jesus.   This  is  the  significance  of  using  the  synoptic 
Gospels  for  the  continuous  reading.  Whereas  in  St.  John,  Jesus  makes 
three  visits  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  synoptics  he  makes  only  one,  and  his 
public  life  is  told  in  the  context  of  a  long  story  reaching  from  Galilee 
to  Jerusalem.  Through  our  continuous  reading  of  this  part  of  the  Gospel, 
we  discover  week  by  week  that  our  individual  lives,  the  life  of  the 
Church,  both  local  and  universal,  and  the  movement  of  human  history  as  a 
whole  can  be  interpreted  as  a  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.   It  is  a 
sacred  journey  since  Jesus  makes  it  in  us  and  we  make  it  in  him,  as  he  pro- 
mised us  in  the  great  discourse  at  the  Last  Supper  which  St.  John  recorded 
for  us.  Of  course,  it  is  only  through  faith  that  we  will  discover  this 
since,  as  he  explained,  once  he  left  his  disciples  to  return  to  the  Father 
the  world  would  see  him  no  longer,  but  his  followers  would  because  he 
would  be  with  them  and  in  them. 

Many  p>eople  find  that  in  approaching  a  Bible  text  for  meditation  they 
do  not  know  where  to  begin,  especially  if  it  is  a  long  text;  seeing  it  di- 
vided into  sections  makes  it  easier  to  find  an  entry  point.   We  should 
feel  free  to  start  with  v^atever  section  appeals  to  us  at  the  time  and,  in 
fact,  we  may  remain  with  that  one  only  if  we  wish.   We  have  to  discover 
from  our  life  experience  that,  vjhile  these  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
happened  long  ago,  they  also  relate  to  our  life  here  and  now.  Through  our 
meditation,  we  are  able  to  discern  with  gratitude  the  movement  of  sin  and 
grace  in  our  world. 

Frcfli  Meditation  to  Prayer 

As  we  recognize  the  Gospel  stories  being  fulfilled  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, we  will  spontaneously  find  ourselves  praying.   It  is  good  to  try, 
however,  in  our  prayer,  to  keep  to  the  words  and  the  sentence  structure  of 
the  Gospel  text.   If  we  do  this  we  will  ex-perience  that  the  Spirit  who  in- 
spired these  texts  will  be  praying  within  us,  and  also  that  we  are  praying 
in  communion  with  the  whole  Church,  which  is  meditating  on  the  same  text 
at  this  time. 

In  Gospel  meditation,  a  passage  must  be  read  very  slowly.  The  sayings 
of  Jesus  are  often  short,  especially  in  passages  where  there  are  several 
sayings  grouped  around  one  general  theme.  The  passage  is  not  a  logically 
constructed  teaching  but  a  collection  of  sayings,  each  one  different  and 
having  its  own  way  of  putting  across  the  theme.  We  must,  therefore,  take 
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them  separately,  letting  each  one  in  turn  rest  on  our  hearts.   Each  one  is 
like  a  special  wine,  and  God  invites  us  to  be  connoisseurs  who  take  time 
to  savor  it  and  discover  its  distinctive  flavor. 

The  sayings  of  Jesus  are  usually  metaphors,  speaking  to  our  imagina- 
tion.  This  is  another  point  that  we  are   inclined  to  forget,  because  in 
the  modem  Western  world  teachers  spesik  in  the  abstract  and  to  the  reason. 
We  must  make  an  effort  to  stir  up  our  feelings,  bringing  back  memories  of 
our  own  deep  experiences  or  the  experiences  of  people  who  have  touched  our 
lives.   In  this  way,  we  discover  for  ourselves  the  truth  of  the  sayings, 
and  within  this  process  we  experience  God  calling  us  to  spiritual  growth. 
This  will  take  time,  especially  when  the  metaphor  is  complex  and  leads  in 
more  than  one  direction. 

Finally,  the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  universally  true.  Many  people  read 
them  as  true  only  of  our  relationship  with  God  and  of  spiritual  growth, 
but  they  also  apply  to  what  happens  in  our  Church  communities,  our  vil- 
lages, cities,  the  country  and  the  world.   We  must  be  open  to  discovering 
this  universality  so  that  gradually  we  may  enter  into  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  saying  is  true. 

Conclusion 

Having  said  all  this,  what  is  the  end  result  of  lectio  divina? 
According  to  Henri  Nouwen,  it  means  that  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  God 
with  the  mind  in  the  heart,  that  is,  at  the  point  of  our  being  where  there 
are  no  divisions  or  distinctions  and  where  we  are  totally  one.   There 
God's  spirit  dwells  aind  there  the  great  encounter  takes  place.  There  heart 
speaks  to  heart,  because  there  we  stand  before  the  face  of  the  all-seeing 
Lord  who  dwells  within. 

Father  Nouwen,  in  his  book  The  Way  of  the  Heart,   says:   "The  chief 
task  of  the  monk  or  nun  is  to  enter  his  or  her  heart."  He  further  adds: 
"Real  prayer  penetrates  to  the  marrow  of  the  soul  and  leaves  nothing  un- 
touched.  It  transforms  our  whole  being  into  CHRIST,  because  it  opens  the 
eyes  of  our  soul  to  the  truth  of  ourselves  as  well  as  the  truth  of  God. 
In  our  heart  we  come  to  see  ourselves  as  sinners  embraced  by  the  mercy  of 
God.   The  prayer  of  the  heart  challenges  us  to  hide  absolutely  nothing 
from  God  and  to  surrender  ourselves  unconditionally  to  his  mercy.  Thus  it 
is  the  prayer  of  truth.   It  unmasks  the  many  illusions  about  ourselves  and 
about  God,  and  leads  us  into  the  true  relationship  of  the  sinner  to  the 
merciful  God." 
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Of  Mary,  Martha,  Abraham,  and  Us 
(16th  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time) 


Sr .  Mary   Emily 
Lufkin,  TX 


We  have  all  been  touched  and  instructed  by  the  story  of 
Mary  and  Martha's  hospitality  to  Jesus  at  their  home  in 
Bethany,  for  centuries  a  classic  example  of  the  supremacy  of 
prayer.  The  story,  briefly  told  in  Luke  10:38-42,  is 
highlighted  in  the  Sixteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time.  The 
accompanying  readings  and  texts  for  the  Mass  of  this  day 
enhance  the  Gospel  story  and  shed  Wisdom's  light  on  our 
charism  of  Dominican  prayer. 

God  has  gifted  us  daughters  and  sons  of  Saint  Dominic 
with  a  receptivity  for  the  Word  of  God,  which  like  Mary  of 
Nazareth,  we  store  up  in  our  hearts  for  contemplation. 
Then,  when  the  season  is  right,  we  scatter  the  seeds  of  our 
prayer  far  and  wide  so  as  to  bring  others  to  the  fullness  of 
grace . 

Our  spotlight  is  on  Mary  of  Bethany  as  she  sits  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  We  see  how  intent  she  is  and  how  her  love 
and  whole-hearted  concentration  on  Jesus  mirror  the  Virgin 
of  Nazareth,  absorbed  heart  and  soul  before  the  Almighty  God 
of  Israel.  We  Dominicans  too  are  called  to  share  this 
sublime  call,  waiting  before  Him. 

How  lovely  is  this  Lord  we  wait  upon  in  contemplative 
prayer?  Eternal  Wisdom  describes  Himself  to  His  humble 
servant,  Henry  Suso: 

If  a  man  were  to  remain  in  a  blazing  furnace  until  the 
last  day  just  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  me,  he 
would  not  have  deserved  to  look  at  my  clear  eyes,  my 
gentle  mouth,  my  rosy-tinted  cheeks,  and  my  person  so 
comely  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 

All  the  blessed  gaze  wonderingly  upon  me.   Their 
eyes  are  riveted  on  mine,  their  hearts  are  inclined 
to  me,  and  their  souls  are  bowed  in  unceasing 
worship . ( 1 . ) 

The  prayer  of  Mary  of  Bethany,  like  the  prayer  of  Suso, 
like  the  prayer  of  every  Dominican,  is  a  prayer,  a 
contemplation  that  will  always  see  the  desired  God  as 
wholly  lovely  and  beautiful.  To  look  upon  God  with  artist's 
eyes,  with  Beato  Angelico  awareness  that  He  surpasses  all 
His  elegant  creation  in  beauty  and  splendor  -  this  is  very 
Dominican . 
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Let  us  now  turn  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Mass  to  the 
first  reading,  Gen.  18:1-10,  where  we  see  Abraham  as  both 
Mary  and  Martha.  This  relates  directly  to  our  Dominican 
prayer  with  its  contemplative  and  active  characteristics. 
Abraham  is  a  Martha  in  that  immediate  excitement  and 
eagerness  to  see  that  his  guests  have  a  rest  and  a  good 
meal.  Indeed  his  guests  could  have  said,  "Abraham,  Abraham, 
you  are  busy  about  many  things,  with  the  details  of 
slaughtering  and  roasting  the  choice  steer,  in  hurrying  off 
to  Sarah  for  cream  and  milk,  for  the  kneading  and  baking  of 
bread.   Abraham,  only  one  thing  is  necessary". 

Yet  Abraham,  even  in  his  activity,  was  aware  of  the 
three  men  as  persons  that  attracted  him  and  spoke  to  the 
interior  of  his  being  before  they  spoke  the  word  of  greeting 
and  delivered  the  news  that  a  son  would  bless  his  life  and 
Sarah's.  Abraham  saw  and  knew  them,  as  Mary  of  Bethany  saw 
and  knew  the  gentle  God-Man  of  incomparable  beauty  when  she 
sat  at  His  feet.  Both  were  flooded  with  interior  lights. 
Abraham  was  not  absorbed  in  his  activity  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  of  the  response  his  three  visitors  evoked  in  his 
soul. 
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This  spiritual  hospitality  reminds  us  of  St.  Dominic's 
unremitting  attentions  to  God  in  his  nocturnal  prayer,  in 
all  his  prayer.  He  saw  Christ  everywhere.  The  altar  was 
especially  symbolic  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the  cross 
before  his  eyes  was  the  face  of  the  Gospel  Jesus.  During 
thesehoursofcontamplativegaze, 

...he  genuflected  frequently,  again  and  again.   He 
continued  sometimes  from  after  Compline  until 
midnight,  now  rising,  now  kneeling  aga in . . . . ( 2 . ) 

Dominic's  receptivity  and  response  were  immediate,  and 
this  is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  contemplative-apostolic 
legacy  he  gave  to  his  Order  and  the  Church. 


While  the  pursuits  of  the  nuns  are  mainly  contemplative. 
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the  Dominican  way  of  life  in  general  is  busy  about  many 
things.  These  pursuits  range  from  academic,  doctrinal,  and 
philosophical  work  to  literary  productivity,  and  missionary 
concerns.  At  times  we  may  become  a  too  busy  Abraham,  or 
Martha . 

The  Martha  side  of  our  spirituality  must  be  clearly 
understood.  Apostolic  labor  is  not  the  primary  objective  of 
Dominicans.  It  was  not  so  for  Dominic,  and  it  cannot  be  for 
us.  Contemplation  is  our  abode,  our  nesting  place,  our  meat 
and  drink.  Contemplation  is  the  Mary  side  of  our 
spirituality  which  must  always  be  primary.  Fr .  William 
Hinnebusch,  O.P.  expresses  this  well. 

Contemplation  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Order.   The 
Dominican  does  not  contemplate  because  he  wants  to 
become  an  apostle.   That  would  make  it  a  means  to  an 
end.   Contemplation  is  so  superior,  that  it  cannot  be 
subordinated  to  anything  lesser.   The   Dominican   seeks 
contemplation  for  its  own  sake,  because  contemplation 
unites  him  to  God.   "Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  given  to  you 
besides.  "(3.) 
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God  gave  him  the  singular  gift  of  weeping  for  sinners, 
the  wretched,  and  the  afflicted,  whose  sufferings  he 
felt  within  his  compassionate  heart,  which  poured  out 
its  hidden  feelings  in  a  shower  of  tears. (4.) 
So  it  is  that  Dominican  contemplation  receives  its  apostolic 
impetus    through   love,  receptivity,  response,  sensitivity, 
and  compassion,  after  the  likeness  of  the  one   so   like   the 
Lord,  Dominic  our  Father. 

The  "mystery  kept  hidden"  is  further  realized  in  our 
contemplation  of  the  glorious  Christ.  We  sit  at  His  feet. 
We  are  open,  willing,  and  always  loving.  The  alternate 
opening  prayer  for  the  Mass  of  this  day  could  be  the  burning 
desire  of  every  Dominican: 

Keep  us  alive  in  Christ  Jesus.   Keep  us  watchful  in 
prayer  and  true  to  his  teaching  till  your  glory  is 
revealed  in  us. 
The  seal  of  this  heavenly  glory   was   most   evident   in   St. 
Dominic.   Glory  was  stamped  even  on  his  physical  being. 
In  a  vision  he  was  shown  to  his  mother  as  having 
the  moon  on  his  forehead,  to  signify  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  to 
illumine   those   who   sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death  .  .  .  " ( 5  .  ) 

Sister  Cecilia  wrote: 

From  his  brow  and  eyes  emanated  a  kind  of  radiance 

which  drew  everyone  to  revere  and  love  him. (6.) 
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Footnotes:  1.  Blessed  Henry  Suso,  T  h  e_E  x  e  m£_l  £r  ,  (The  Priory- 
Press,  Dubuque,  Iowa),  Vol. 2, p. 2 

2.  Sa_int 2£I!lilli£j ^i£  S.£.£E1^££2l ,ed.  Francis   C 

Lehner,O.P. , (Washington, D.C. ,The  Thomist 
Press),  The  Fourth  Way  of  St.  Dominic's 
Prayer . 


3.  William  A.  Hinnebusch,  O.P.,  Dom_ini^can 

^£i£il£l.lilZ '  (The  Thomist  Press,  Washington, 
D.C.  ,1965)  ,  p.Al  . 
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Francis     C.     Lehner,     0 . P . , ( Wa sh ingt on7~D . C . , 
The    Thomist    Press),     Libellus,     No.     12 

5.  Ibid,     Libellus,     No.     36 

6 .  Ibid  ,     Cecilia ,     No .     15 

7.  Fundamental    Constitutions    of    the    Nuns,     l.,II 


JEPHTHAH'S  DAUGHTER  SPEAKS 
(Judges,    11) 


I  am  content  with  it  all  —     the  sentence,   the  tears, 

The  terror  that  stalks  through  ray  nights,   the  diminishing  days  — 

I  am  glad.     Know  you  why?     See  the  trees  on  the  mountains  dying, 

Soon  to  be  shrouded  in  mist,    laid  to  rest  in  the  snow, 

Black  scars,    jagged  wounds  hid  and  frozen  in  alabaster. 

In  the  spring  they  will  rise  with  new  life  and  new  sap  in  their  veins. 

They  cry  not,    "I  will  stand  and  will  hold  to  these  leaves!      Let  no  wind 

Strip  this  bark,   and  no  lightning  strike  into  the  heart  of  this  bough!" 

They  are  silent.      I  too,   unabsished  at  both  sorrow  and  joy, 

I  will  drink  bitter  gall,    fragrant  honey,   and  drain  every  cup  — 

I  choose  all.      I  am  happy,   my  father,   and  free  —  I  am  free! 


Sr.   Mary  Thomas 
Buffalo 
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THE  YEARNING  IN  GIDEON'S  HEART 


Sr.  Mary  Vincent,  O.P. 
Farmington  Hills 


The  fascinating  story  of  Gideon  as  portrayed  in  the  Book  of  Judges^  could 
well  be  our  own  story  and  that  of  the  Church.   It  reveals  a  weak  maui  with  a 
yearning  in  his  heeirt,  scane  burning  questions  on  his  lips  and  a  heavy  pack  of 
doubts  on  his  back,  dragging  him  down  to  hopelessness.  Gideon  was  the  weakest, 
his  family  the  meanest,  the  enony  too  great,  his  army  too  lairge,  and  then  too 
small.   He  and  his  weapons  were  merely  an  earthen  vessel  (a  clay  pot,  not  even 
a  tin  can) ,  a  horn  and  a  torch.  What  won  the  victory  was  the  light  in  his  heeurt 
and  in  his  hand  when  the  vessel  was  smashed.  But  let's  begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  story  opens  with  the  people  of  Israel  in  hard  straits.  Their  neigh- 
bors, like  wildcats,  were  invading  their  lemd  and  destroying  life,  livestock 
and  crops.  They  tried  various  solutions:   fire-signalling  on  the  hills,  dig- 
ging caves  for  hideouts,  building  thick-walled  shelters  —  no  luck,  no  let-up. 
Then,  when  their  plains,  plans  and  peau^e  were  in  ruins  they  tried  signalling  to 
heaven  for  help:  And  so  the  Israelites  cried  out  to  the  Lord.    (Jgs  6:6.) 

Dialogue 

Through  it  all  God  as  a  prodigal  Father  was  waiting.   He  sent  a  prophet, 
unnamed,  who,  true  to  his  name  "prophet",  recalled  to  the  people  the  faithful- 
ness of  God:  I  led  you. . . .1  brought  you. . . .1  rescued  you. . . .1  drove  them 
out.  . .  .1  am  your  God.      You  shall  not  serve  the  gods  of  the  Amorites. . .  .but  you 
did  not  listen  to  my  voice.    (Jgs  6:8-10.) 

Gideon  did  not  seem  to  be  listening  either,  for  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  to  him  as  he  threshed  wheat  at  the  winepress,  his  hideout,  he  blurted 
out:  If ..  .why.  .  .where?   (Jgs  6:13,14.)  The  Lord  gave  no  answer  but  turned 
to  him  with  this  astonishing  command:  Co  with  the  strength  that  is  in  you 
and  save  Israel.... I  will   be  with  you.    (Jgs  6:14,16.)  Gideon  had  paid  no 
attention  to  the  angel's  challenging  man  of  valor.    (Jgs  6:12.)  God  had 
planted  a  yearning  in  his  spirit.  Now  God  was  tugging  at  that  fearful  heart 
which  had  lost  sight  of  what  God  in  a  man  could  do. 

The  text  says  significantly:  The  Lord  turned  to  him.    (Jgs  6:14.)  Face 
to  face  they  met  each  other  and  Gideon  looked  into  those  eyes  and  felt  the 
strength  of  that  gaze.   He  was  confronted  by  two  deep,  very  deep  pools  of  mys- 
terious life.   Who  was  this?  Could  it  be,  could  it  be...?  But  he  dare  not 
think  of  that! 2  Captured,  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  bitterness,  complaints  and 
arrogance.  Captivated,  he  felt  something  of  those  calm,  cool  springs  flowing 
into  him  as  he  stood  before  this  peaceful  power  of  a  man.  Here  was  a  living, 
incarnated  wisdom  and  light,  love  and  benevolence.  Gideon  felt  relieved,  sup- 
ported, befriended.  His  tone  changed  to  an  "if,"  without  the  fever  of  the  "v^y 
£ind  where".  If  I  find  favor  with  you,   give  me  a  sign...    (Jgs  6:17.) 
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Acceptance 

Hesitating,  still  fearful,  and  unwilling  to  give  himself,  Gideon  would 
instead  give  of  his  possessions  —  meat  and  cakes.  The  Lord  accepted  his  offer 
and  awaited  him  patiently.  As  Gideon  returned  and  placed  his  gifts  on  the 
rock,  the  Lord  gave  a  wondrous  sign:  Fire  came  from  the  rock,   consuming  the 
meat  and  cakes.    (Jgs  6:21.)  Stunned  and  trembling,  Gideon  realized  it  was 
the  Lord,  and  ranembered  that  Face.  The  Lord  had  disappeared,  but  Gideon  was 
beginning  to  hear  and  experience  more  than  the  pounding  of  his  own  fears  and 
questionings.   Peace  to  you,   don't  be  afraid.      You  shall  not  die.    (Jgs  6: 
23.)  Gideon's  newly-found  God  was  a  God  of  peace  and  life.  This  commission, 
this  God  would  not  destroy  him,  but  fill  him  and  free  him.  The  peace  and  hap- 
piness he  desired  for  himself  and  his  nation  ivas  in  this  person  who  had  fire  at 
his  fingertips  and  worlds  under  his  feet.  Gideon  could  be  secure.  This  friend 
would  not  fail  him,  would  be  with  him.  A  calmness  of  spirit  held  him,  pressed 
into  him  sweetly  and  strongly.  He  was  understood.   It  was  going  to  be  all 
right. 

And  Gideon  built  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  and  called  it    "the  Lord  is 
Peace.  "   (Jgs  6:24.)  Sin  and  indifference  had  driven  God  away,  sis  all  the 
stories  in  the  Book  of  Judges  tell.  But  if  there  was  a  spark,  a  cry,  a  yearn- 
ing, he  would  return,  he  was  near,  he  would  forgive.  He  was  the  Lord  v^o  is 
Pesice.  He  would  work  the  way  of  peace  in  a  human  heaxt  and  in  a  nation.  His 
chosen  way  was  through  chosen  ones,  weak  of  themselves  but  purified  and 
strengthened  in  the  light  of  his  Face. 

The  altax  at  Ophrah  was  a  landmark  in  Gideon's  life  and  in  all  sacred 
scripture  history,  for  it  revealed  a  new  name  of  the  all-holy  God,  of  his 
innermost  being,  and  the  deepest  purpose  of  creation  —  peace,  through  union 
with  the  God  who  WAS  pesice.  Gideon  had  met  the  Lord  his  God  as  a  mighty  moun- 
tain which  nothing  could  conquer,  threaten  or  disturb,  who  held  all  destiny, 
harmony,  beauty  in  himself  —  an  impassioned  fire  of  charity,  yet  tranquilly, 
eternally  —  God.  Here  Gideon  found  rest. 

But  God  wanted  more  than  an  altar.   He  soon  made  requests:  That  same 
night,    God  said....    (Jgs  6:25.)  So  Gideon  went  into  action,  although  the 
ashes  of  fear  were  not  all  swept  away.   The  problems  were  not  all  solved  at 
once,  but  Gideon  was  taking  the  steps  (!iod  called  for.  He  destroyed  his  fa- 
ther's altar,  but  by  night  because  he  wels  afraid  —  but  it  was  destroyed.  His 
father  defended  him  and  he  was  given  a  new  name,  indicative  of  the  new  life  he 
was  leading.   Then  he  experienced  the  Spirit's  further  inroads  in  his  spirit, 
yet  that  "if"  was  still  a  big  part  of  his  vocabulary:  If  you  are  going  to 
save  Israel   through  me  as  you  promised. .  .if  I  speak  once  more. . .    (Jgs  6:36, 
37.)  And  he  put  forth  a  sheepskin  (not  his  own  skin),  and  next  God  was  to 
moisten  the  ground  (not  the  ground  of  his  own  heart).  Yet  Gideon  knew  he  could 
speak  like  this  to  his  friend  to  ask  his  help  at  every  turn.  Gently,  CJod  was 
fanning  the  quickening  embers,  letting  his  lungs  develop  as  he  took  in  God's 
£issuring,  peaceful  presence.  The  Lord  turns  his  eyes  to  the  Just  and  his 
ears  to  their  appeal.    (Ps  34.)  He  will  not  abandon  his  people  forever 
...he  gives  peace  in  evil  days.    (Ps  94.)  Fire  goes  before  him,    but  he 
guards  the  lives  of  his  faithful  ones. .  .light   was  dawning  and  gladness  of 
heart.    (Ps  97.) 
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Divine  Strategy 

Next  an  army  was  gathered,  thirty- two  thousand  strong.   It  seemed  too  small 
to  match  the  Midianites,  but  it  was  too  big  for  God.  You  have  too  many  sol- 
diers with  you  for  me  to  deliver  Midian  into  their  power,   lest  Israel  vaunt  it- 
self against  me  and  say,    "My  own  power  brought  me  victory,  "     (Jgs  7:2.  )  After 
the  testing,  what  was  left  were  three  hundred  men  who  lapped  up  water  like  dogs 
but  v^o  stood  ready  and  alert  as  God's  specially  chosen  ones. 

Then  God  used  Gideon's  favorite  word  "if".   (Was  God  smiling  and  telling 
him  "I  did  notice..."?)  If  you  are  afraid  to  attack,  go  down  to  the  camp 
with  your  aide,   Purah.    (Jgs  7:10.)  God  doesn't  even  insist,  "CJo  and  fight!" 
No,  just  "Get  some  moral  support  and  eavesdrop."  Oddly  enough  the  eneuy  se«ns 
to  have  hsid  more  faith  than  Gideon,  for  the  soldier  is  heard  to  say,  God  has 
delivered  Midian  and  all   the  camp  into  the  power  of  Gideon.    (Jgs  7:14.) 
Gideon  fell  flat  at  last,  vanquished  by  the  faith  of  the  enemy  and  the  persis- 
tent, patient  love  of  his  God. 

Faith's  Stand 

Realizing  now  the  power  of  God  within  him,  with  full  assurance  Gideon  calls 
his  tiny  band  to  battle.  Their  weapons?  Horns  and  earthen  jars,  with  a  burn- 
ing torch  within.  What  a  cacophany,  what  a  comedy  it  must  have  seemed!   (There 
must  be  plenty  of  mirth  at  God's  big  council  meetings.)   Three  hundred  sounding 
horns,  three  hundred  crashing  pots,  three  hundred  burning  torches  in  their 
hands,  flaming  in  one  stand  of  faith.  For  God  and  for  Gideon!    (Jgs  7:18.) 
Here  the  yearning  in  Gideon's  heart  crested  and  overflowed  in  joy.  Long  yeaj?s 
ago  a  seed,  a  desire  had  been  planted  in  his  heart  for  the  living  God  of  truth, 
goodness,  holiness,  justice  —  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fathers, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua,  Caleb  —  with  deeds  of  devotion.   Gideon  had  floun- 
dered, that  yesiming  had  somewhere,  sometime  dwindled,  but  God  did  not  crush 
the  bruised  reed.   The  ajigel  had  addressed  him  as  man  of  valor   —  champion 
(Jgs  6:12)  and  Gideon,  dismayed  aind  discouraged,  evading  what  that  greeting 
implied,  turned  away  to  ask  questions  which  God  wanted  to  answer  in  his  own 
person.  The  angel  had  said:  The  Lord  is  with  you   (Jgs  6:12)  and  Gideon 
had  responded  with:  If  the  Lord  is  with  us   —  why  has  this  happened  to  us? 
(Jgs  6:13.)  Gideon  spoke  for  his  people;  the  Lord  had  indeed  chosen  the  in- 
significant Gideon  for  his  people.  Now  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  Gideon  knew! 
His  rock-friend  was  the  Lord  working  wonders,  was  the  light  that  would  never  go 
out,  was  the  peace  pulsing  in  his  heart  that  would  soon  spread  over  the  deso- 
late land.   In  his  heart  and  hands  was  the  immortal  life  and  light  that  would 
win  every  battle  ever  fought  on  the  fields  of  time. 

Gideon's  new  faith  and  freedom  had  bound  him  to  great  endeavors:   to  know 
his  rock-friend  more,  to  love  him  as  he  himself  was  loved,  to  search  and  pray, 
to  suffer  and  labor  and  hold  high  the  light  for  all  to  see.  Blessed  are  they 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  Justice,    they  shall  be  satisfied.      (Mt  5:6.) 

Victory:  Incredible  or  Inevitable? 

So,  that  night  Gideon  and  his  faithful  troops  stood  firm  in  the  light  of 
truth.  If  God  is  for  us,    who  can  be  against  us?   (Rm  8:31.)  Did  the  in- 
credible happen,  or  was  it  the  inevitable?  The  enemy  camp,  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  panic,  destroyed  itself.  To  choose  evil  is  to  destroy  oneself  for 
we  are  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.   Sin  is  nothingness  and  the  fate 
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of  wickedness  is  to  return  to  nothingness. 

The  exhausted  army  pursued  the  scattered  enemy  forces  and  Gideon  himself 
slew  the  princes^  Oreb  and  Zeeb  and  the  kings  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  a  deed 
which  we  commemorate  in  Psalm  83.*   Gideon  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  he  had  at 
last  beccane  a  man  of  courage.  He  had  questioned  God,  but  did  not  question  him- 
self; he  would  use  God,  but  would  not  consent  to  be  used  by  God;  he  had  thirst- 
ed, but  would  not  take  the  cup  \4ien  it  was  offered.  But  he  had  learned,  as  all 
of  us  must  learn,  many  lessons.  Fire  had  come  frc«n  the  rock;  not  from  heaven, 
but  the  text  says  from  the  rock.    (Jgs  6:21.)  Hard,  impossible  rock-situa- 
tions are  no  obstsicle  for  God  if  an   offering  is  upon  them.  Christ's  cross, 
blood  and  death  pierced  humanity's  rock-tcxnb.  Will  we  walk  through  that  cleav- 
age? The  Calvary  rocks,  strewn  over  all  life's  paths,  contain  hiddens  fires 
and  fountains  for  our  healing. 

Taken  as  We  Are 

God  took  Gideon  as  he  was,  as  he  takes  us,  as  he  took  the  love-thirsty 
wcMnan  at  the  well,  the  laughing,  incredulous  Nathaniel,  the  fearful  Nicodemus, 
the  money-loving  trickster  Zaccheus,  the  doubting  Thomsis,  the  sensitive  Philip, 
the  glamorous  Maigdalen,  the  vdiining,  finger-pointing  Martha,  the  brash  Peter, 
the  tempestuous  Paul.  Each  had  a  yearning  for  the  Infinite  —  we  are  made  for 
nothing  less. 

Gideon  met  God.  We  meet  that  Infinite  faice  to  face  each  day.  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. So  close,  so  close  does  he  come  in  Holy  Communion. ^   Days  pass  into 
years  spent  in  God's  house,  in  his  company.  Are  they  wiser,  richer,  fuller? 
And  then,  what  of  those  countless  secret  moments  of  "tugging  at  our  hearts"? 
He  wants  them  to  be  not  fleeting  moments,  but  a  constant  love-light  in  night 
rapport  which  becomes  that  hunger  and  thirst  for  holiness  and  justice,  that 
groaning  without  words  of  which  St.  Paul  so  eloquently  writes. ^ 

As  the  grain  of  v^eat  dies  in  the  action  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  be- 
comes that  insatiable  yearning  of  God  himself  within  us  —  for  union,  for  trans- 
formation, for  universal  redemption  —  for  the  glory  and  splendor  of  Christ  in 
his  Church.  We  are  the  Church;  lights  burning  in  the  hand  of  Christ  and  Christ 
burning  in  our  hearts  and  hands  and  lives.  I  have  come  to  bring  fire  to  the 
earth,   and  how  I  wish  it  were  blazing  already!   (Lk  12:49.)'   As  contemp- 
latives  are  we  burning  to  know  God  more?  Have  we  met  the  God  of  peace?  Do  we 
flee  his  advances?  And  his  requests?  Have  we  ever,  even  for  a  moment,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  yearning  in  the  heart  of  God  for  humanity?  Our  God  is  a  con- 
suming fire.    (Dt.  4:24.)  Who  can  fathom  this  Being,  God? 

Gideon's  Yeeiming,  Our  Call 

Gideon's  story  begins  and  ends  with  fire.  Fire  from  the  rock  becomes  fire 
in  Gideon.  A  cry  distills  into  ceaseless  communion.  And  when  that  battle  was 
won  Gideon  could  gratefully  sing,  I  sought  the  Lord  and  he  answered  me;   from 
all  my  terrors  he  set  me  free. . . .     Those  who  seek  the  Lord  lack  no  blessing. 
(Ps.34.)  Nor  did  Gideon  claim  the  kingship,  but  only  an  offering  for  God.  He 
WEis  a  great  lover  having  many  brides  v^o  loved  him  and  bore  him  many  sons.  Tra- 
gically, the  people  were  not  grateful  for  the  great  deliverance  that  he  had 
eichieved,  and  all  his  sons  save  one  were  slain  on  that  same  rock  at  Ophrah. 
All  the  same,  God  had  had  his  way  in  Gideon,  auid  that  triumph  testifies  to  this 
day  to  the  immense  mercy  and  plan  of  God. 
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May  thanks  and  praise  continually  resound  from  our  horns  for  the  propAiet 
God  has  sent  us,  the  Word  made  flesh,  Jesus  our  Champion.  May  all  our  desire 
be  for  him  (Sng  7:11)  and  for  the  salvation  of  his  people.  The  yearning  in 
Gideon's  heart  did  not  die  —  it  lives,  it  lives  in  us:  the  mystery  of 
Girist  in  you,  your  hope  of  glory.   (Col  1:27.  )8  This  mystery,  this  reality 
is  our  vocation  els  Dominican  contemplatives .   "Lord,  what  will  beccsne  of 
sinners?"*   "What  reward...?  Lord,  only  yourself. "^o   "Take  my  heart, 
Lord,  and  press  it  out  upon  the  face  of  your  Church. "^^  The  fascinating 
story  of  a  victory  of  God  may  be  our  story  today.  For  God  and  for  Gideon — 
for  God  and  his  Church! 


NOTES 

1  The  story  of  Gideon  is  recounted  in  Chapters  6,  7  and  8  of  Judges. 

2  Could  Gideon  be  speaking  to  a  vision  of  the  Word  made  flesh?  Recall  the 
mysterious  personage  who  conversed  and  walked  with  Abraham  as  recounted  in  Qa 
18:22.  And  Christ  said:  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  that  he  might  see  my 
day.     He  saw  it  and  was  glad.    (Jn  8:56.  ) 

3  Gideon  wanted  to  share  that  honor  with  his  son.  . 

*  Psalm  83  is  cnnitted  in  our  four-week  breviary  cycle  as  are  some  of  the 
"cursing"  verses  of  other  psalms.  But  these  "salty"  psalms  present  God's  ab- 
horrence of  sin  and  how  he  dealt  with  it.  Then  too,  these  psalms  remind  us 
that  we  are  part  of  that  past,  present  and  future  battle  with  the  forces  of 
evil.   Confer  also,  C.  S.  Lewis'  penetrating  analysis  in  his  Reflections  on 
the  Psalms.    (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  San  Diego,  New  York. )   "The  absence 
of  anger,  especially  that  sort  of  anger  which  we  call  'indignation',  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  most  alarming  symptom."   (loc.  cit.  p.  20.) 

5  Cf  .Bemadot,  Marie-Vincent,  O.P.  ,  From  Holy  Communion  to  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  Newman  Press,  or  the  new  edition  entitled  The  Eucharist  and  the 
Trinity,   Michael  Glazier. 

6  Cf.  Rm  8:26,  27. 

■^  Cf .  The  Life  of  Moses,   by  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  for  a  masterful  expo- 
sition of  the  work  of  desire  in  a  human  life,  especially  his  commentary  on  Ex 
33:18-23. 

Cf .  also  The  Dialogue  of  St.   Catherine  of  Siena   (v^o  was  preeminently 
a  soul  of  desire):   "My  [Christ's]  longing  for  humankind  was  infinite,  but  the 
actual  deed  of  bearing  pain  smd  torment  was  finite  and  could  never  show  all  the 
love  I  had.  This  is  v^y  I  wanted  you  to  see  my  inmost  heart,  so  that  you  would 
see  that  I  loved  you  more  than  finite  suffering  could  show."   (Chapter  75  of 
Dialogue.) 

Cf.  also  Follmsir,  Sr.  Mary  Ann,  O.P. ,  the  Steps  of  Love,   St.  Bede's 
Publications 

8  St.  Paul's  paragraj^.  Col  1:24-29,  could  be  Gideon's  whole  story. 

'  A  frequent  and  favorite  prayer  of  St.  Dominic. 

1°  St.  Thcmas  Aquinas'  yearning  response  to  the  Lord's  question  to  him: 
"You  have  written  well  of  me,  Thomas.  What  rewEurd  do  you  wish?" 

1^  Frcxn  one  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena's  last  letters  to  Bl.  Raymond  of 
Capua,  written  shortly  before  her  death. 
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LEAD  ME  IN  THY  TRUTH 

Sr.  Mary  of  Jesus  Crucified 
Buffalo 

It  may  seem  strange  to  entitle  a  consideration  of  that  aspect  of  our 
monastic  life  we  call  penance  by  this  verse  of  Psalm  25.  But  some 
reflections  on  the  most  basic  of  truths  will  show  it  to  be  justified. 

The  same  psalm  prays,  Thou  art   the  Cod  of  my  salvation,   so  that 
the  combined  verses  point  both  to  our  creaturehood  and  to  our  dependence 
on  the  Lord  of  creation  for  our  salvation  as  well.   While  the  truth  of  our 
being  creatures  is  too  self-evident  to  be  denied,  it  is  not  always  admit- 
ted that  it  makes  us  totally  dependent  on  our  Creator.  Since  Lucifer 
first  enunciated  those  dreadful  words ,  "Non  serviam" ,  there  has  been  rebel- 
lion of  creature  sigainst  ser\'ice  to  the  Creator,  which  will  be  terminated 
only  when  the  last  page  of  salvation  history  hats  been  completed. 

Holy  Mother  Church  forcefully  reminds  us  that  such  rebellion  ill  fits 
our  condition  when  she  opens  the  liturgical  season  of  penance  by  telling 
each  recipient  of  blessed  ashes,  "Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  dust,  and 
to  dust  thou  shalt  return."  We  may  be  made  in  the  image  of  God  but  we  may 
not  forget  from  whence  he  called  us  I   That  we  do  sometimes  forget,  even  if 
it  be  in  ever  so  small  a  matter,  is  reason  to  set  things  aright  with  the 
offended  One  in  the  only  way  we  are  able,  the  subjection  of  "self"  to  him 
and  the  proof  of  this  interior  subjection  by  external  acts.  What  these 
are  to  be  will,  obviously,  have  to  depend  on  many  circumstances,  but  of 
their  necessity  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  CcHiiDunal  Matter 

While  the  sin  of  the  race  in  Adam  is  a  communal  matter,  sin  is  also 
terribly  subjective  for,  excepting  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  every  creature 
has  personal  sins  to  account  for.  The  entire  race  suffers  the  penance 
brought  on  it  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parent  and  we  are  all  very  much 
aware  of  what  this  consists  in.   We  cannot  avoid  such!   But  we  can  so 
easily  avoid,  refuse  to  faice  up  to  our  need  to  supplement  it  by  reparation 
for  those  sins  which  are  our  very  own. 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  is  true  of  every  creature,  of  every 
Christian.  Why  must  a  monastic  community  make  penance  a  p)art  of  the  life 
itself  in  the  monastery  if  that  life  is  to  be  authentically  monastic?  Why 
should  not  each  member  of  the  community  be  left  free  in  the  ways  of  pen- 
ance as  she  is  in  the  ways  of  prayer,  each  following  the  attractions  of 
grace?  Such  freedom  should  be  allowed,  under  the  control  of  obedience, 
but  that  does  not  excuse  the  community  as  a  whole  frcnn  the  obligation  of 
corporate  penance,  since  we  are  called  to  give  corporate  witness  to  the 
i4iole  of  the  Gospel  message,  of  which  the  cross  is  an  integral  part. 

If  there  are  some  areas  of  witness  which  are  easily  apparent  to  the 
outside  world,  such  as  our  prayer  life  through  the  Liturgy,  our  attitude 
to  the  cross,  too,  can  become  very  apparent.   Indeed  it  can!   It  can  be- 
cause this  attitude  influences  the  spirit  of  the  community  on  the  whole, 
something  outsiders  are  much  quicker  to  sense  than  we  may  suspect.  A 
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community  where  penance  no  longer  has  its  proper  function  among  the  ob- 
servances will  gradually  lose  its  appreciation  of  other  values.   Its 
members  can  slip,  almost  imperceptibly,  into  the  "ways  of  the  world"  \4iose 
spirit  no  enclosure  wall  is  high  enough  to  keep  out. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  the  media,  this  spirit  gains  entrance  among  us 
through  the  aperture  the  telephone  creates.   If  this  is  a  blessing  for 
nuns  whose  family  members  cannot  visit  them,  its  misuse  can  falsify  all 
those  walls  stand  for.   They  signify  separation  frcHti  the  world,  but  the 
separation  must  be  real,  not  just  apparent.   It  is  the  spirit  of  penance 
that  insures  its  being  so  as  this  keeps  us  turned  Godward  and  instinctive- 
ly rejects  an>^hing  that  would  come  between  the  soul  and  God.  What  the 
world  has  to  offer  caters  to  "me , "  ray  comfort ,  ray  plesisure ,  and  in  the 
degree  that  the  "me"  gains  ascendancy  and  the  ego  is  inflated,  to  that 
degree  is  lessened  our  union  with  God. 

The   Measure  of  Qiarity 

In  giving  penance  such  importance  in  regard  to  our  union  with  God  we 
do  not  contradict  the  truth  that  such  union  depends  on  our  degree  of 
charity.   It  is  saying,  rather,  that  our  degree  of  charity  will  be  meas- 
ured by  our  detachment  from  the  "self",  for  such  detaichment  empties  us  of 
all  that  is  not  God  and  makes  room  for  him  to  "flow  in,"  so  to  speak. 
This  self-emptying  alone  makes  possible  growth  in  love  of  neighbor  also, 
for  without  unselfishness  we  cannot  consider  firstly  the  good  of  the 
other.   As  the  Rule  of  St.   Augustine  puts  it,  "For  charity  'is  not 
self-seeking,*  meaning  that  it  places  the  common  good  before  its  own,  not 
its  o\^nr\   before  the  common  good.   So  whenever  you  show  greater  concern  for 
the  common  good  than  for  your  own,  you  may  know  that  you  are  growing  in 
charity."  ^ 

For  a  Dominicaji  nun  this  self-sacrifice  has  yet  another  dimension. 
The  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the  Nuns   reminds  us  that  our  holy 
Father  St.  Dominic  associated  the  first  sisters  at  Prouille  "with  his 
'holy  preaching'  by  their  prayer  and  penance,"  which  was  to  be  a  sign  to 
all  who  would  follow  him  in  the  Order  he  would  found  for  the  salvation  of 
souls. 2   Dominican  preaching  was  to  be  not  just  preaching,  but  preaching 
as  the  pouring  forth  to  others  of  the  supernatural  wisdom  which  had  first 
come  to  birth  in  the  preacher's  own  soul.   Always  there  would  be  in  the 
family  the  nuns,  to  remind  him  from  whence  he  must  seek  greater  light  in 
order  to  enlighten  others. 

So  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  our  Order,  so  it  shall  always  be.   Nor 
will  the  Church  ever  delete  the  role  of  enclosed  contemplative  monasteries 
from  its  life.  Most  of  us  recall  the  time,  during  Vatican  Council  II, 
\4ien  the  media  was  standing  by  ready  to  announce  to  the  world  that,  at 
last,  all  the  prisoners  of  the  cloisters  of  the  world  had  been  set  free 
and   that  the  inmates  could  resume  a  normal  life,  "normal"  meaning  to  them 
what  the  carnal-minded  could  understand.  But  we  "prisoners"  had  too  great 
a  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  Holy  Mother  Church  to  be  disturbed  by  such  per- 
sistent rumors.  That  faith  was  rewarded  beyond  even  our  expectations  by 
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the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  the  document  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Perfectae  Caritatis.     No.  7  of  this  document  brings  us 
back  to  our  subject:   "Members  of  those  communities  which  are  totally 
dedicated  to  contemplation  give  themselves  to  God  alone  in  solitude  and 
silence  and  through  constant  prayer  and  ready  penance."  ^ 

Thus  does  the  Church  itself  mandate  us!  The  result  of  this  "constant 
prayer  and  ready  penance"  is  elucidated  as  No.  7  goes  on  and  provides  us 
with  food  for  thought  indeed!   "As  cont«nplative  Orders  go,  so  goes  the 
Church"  is  an  old  saying.  Given  the  mysterious  workings  of  greu:e,  this 
saying  may  be  correct,  for  according  to  Perfectae  Caritatis  No.  7  our 
obligations  are  imnense:   to  motivate  the  People  of  God  by  example,  to 
make  it  grow  by  a  hidden  apostolic  f ruitfulness ,  to  be  the  glory  of  the 
Church  and  an  overflowing  fountain  of  heavenly  graces.  And  how?  By 
withdrawal  from  the  world  and  the  maintaining  of  the  practices  of  the 
contemplative  life  at  their  holiest. 

Conclusion 

If  we  are  to  heed  the  Church  we  cannot  regard  all  the  penitential 
practices  of  the  past  as  obsolete.   Our  Constitutions  speak  of  "new  forms 
of  penance."  ■*   While  we  are  waiting  for  someone  to  come  up  with  an  ex- 
ample of  such  which  an  entire  ccmununity  could  take  on,  we  have  before  us 
the  example  of  our  holy  Founder,  whose  spirit  Vatican  Council  II  de- 
creed should  be  renewed  among  us.  ^   in  our  century  as  in  his,  penance 
has  to  do  with  the  mortification  of  the  senses.   Fasting  holds  pride  of 
place.  But  St.  Dominic's  life  is  replete  with  other  forms  of  corporal 
penance.   We  certainly  cannot  imitate  them  all!   But  if  we  are  to  retain 
his  spirit,  corporal  penance  must  be  retained.   For  St.  Dominic,  the  body 
supplemented  the  prayer  of  the  soul.   He  used  it  as  an   instrument  of 
adoration  of  God  when  he  prostrated,  and  the  same  prostration  expressed 
sorrow  for  sin,  a  mute  pleading  for  forgiveness  for  himself  and  the  sin- 
ners he  wanted  to  convert.  Arms  cruciform,  he  united  himself  in  spirit 
and  in  posture  with  the  Redeeming  Christ  on  the  cross,  desirous  of  sharing 
in  the  victimhood  of  the  God-Man  who  chose  this  way  to  speak  to  his  Father 
and  so  erase  the  "Non  serviam"  of  the  ages. 

Ah,  yes,  Lord,  lead  us  in  thy  truth   along  those  ways  from  which 
nature  shrinks,  but  which  will  make  us  open  to  the  outpouring  of  thy 
grace,  that  we  may  attain  to  thee,  the  God  of  our  salvation,  and  merit  for 
others  the  attainment  of  thee,  Eternal  Truth. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  SELF-SACRIFICING  LOVE 


Sr.  Denise  Marie,  O.P. 
Summit 


"Only  love  that  makes  itself  gift  can  transform  the  face  of  our  planet." 
(John  Paul  II).  A  striking  statement  which  reveals  the  dynamic  quality  of 
sacrificial  or  "gift-love"  in  our  life.  This  kind  of  love  is  central  for  us, 
because  as  Christians  and  even  more,  as  Dominicans,  the  Incarnate  Word  is 
central,  he,  who  is  the  redemptive  self-giving  of  Eternal  Charity. 

The  Church  documents  often  speak  of  "prayer  and  sacrifice"  as  being  the 
two  wings  of  the  contemplative  life.   It  is  the  latter  that  will  be  the 
focus  of  our  attention  in  this  paper,  the  initial  stages  of  which  began 
nearly  three  years  ago.  Had  it  been  written  then,  I  might  have  tried  to 
invent  a  new  and  improved  kind  of  cross.  How  wonderful,  if  there  might  be 
a  cross  that  doesn't  hurt  or  sacrificial  love  that  doesn't  cost!  You,  who 
have  lived  long  enough,  know  well  that  I  could  not  succeed  in  this  and  so  we 
are  now  faced  with  the  challenge  of  looking  at  a  dimension  which  goes  contrary 
to  nature  and  can,  perhaps,  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  faith. 

Suffering,  that  unavoidable  companion  to  every  human  existence,  could 
never  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  much  less  delighted  in.  Psychologists 
would  rightly  look  askance  at  a  person  with  such  an  outlook.  Yet,  scripture 
paradoxically  states,  "Beloved,  rejoice  in  the  measure  you  share  Christ's 
sufferings.  When  his  glory  is  revealed,  you  will  rejoice  exultantly." 
(1  Peter  4:13-14).  How  is  this  possible? 

Apparently,  the  perspective  of  deepening  faith  has  the  power  to  trans- 
form what  is  naturally  repugnant  to  us  into  a  cause  for  joy.  The  more 
intimately  we  identify  with  the  Incarnate  Word  who  "emptied  himself"  and 
gave  his  very  life  "as  a  ransom  for  many",  the  more  completely  we  will  allow 
ourselves  to  participate  in  the  drama  of  human  salvation.  The  tiny  spark  of 
generous  love  infused  at  Baptism  gradually  intensifies,  until  it  necessarily 
draws  us  into  the  profound  mystery  of  Jesus'  healing  and  redemptive  mission. 
Can  the  spectacle  of  a  suffering  God  leave  us  indifferent  or  detached?  It 
really  demands  our  commitment  and  engagement.  The  Holy  Father  elucidates 
this  as  follows: 

Baptism  immerses  us  in  Christ's  salvific  sacrifice.  If 
Christ  has  redeemed  humanity  by  accepting  the  Cross  "for 
all",  the  solidarity  of  Christ  with  every  human  being 
contains  in  itself  the  call  to  cooperate  in  solidarity 
with  Him  in  the  work  of  redemption.  •'• 

If  it  is  the  universal  vocation  of  all  the  Baptized  to  share  in  Christ's 
saving  work,  then  how  much  more  should  we  desire  it,  who  are  bound  by  our 
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religious  vocation  "to  practice  this  same  charity  with  a  special  degree  of 
perfection". 

Before  offering  further  reflections,  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  inten- 
tion is  not  to  encourage  a  "victim  spirituality".  This  is  an  extremely  high 
and  rare  calling  when  genuine  and  the  unfortunate  aberrations  are  "legion". 
Nevertheless,  I  think  none  of  us  could  deny  that  a  strong  redemptive  and 
sacrificial  element  runs  right  through  the  very  best  and  deepest  in  Cliristian 
tradition.  We  have  the  example  of  all  the  saints  and  in  our  own  day,  the 
beauty  of  a  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  is  still  utterly  captivating.  They 
were  so  uncalculating  in  their  self -giving  and  unmeasured  in  their  love. 
Perhaps,  through  God's  transforming  grace,  we  too  can  hope  to  carry  on  their 
example,  in  some  measure  at  least. 

Such  great  self -giving  and  great  results  may  be  the 
saints  special  privilege;  still,  they  are  showing  us 
on  a  grand  scale  something  which  each  cell  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  has  got  to  try  to  do  on  a  small  scale.  They 
prove  to  us  how  closely  and  really  all  human  spirits 
are  connected  -  what  we  can  do  for  one  another  if  we 
only  love  enough  -  and  how  far  reaching  is  the  power 
.  and  responsibility  of  every  Christian  soul.--' 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  there  has  been  a  rather  severe 
reaction  against  the  over-emphasis  on  the  cross  in  preceding  decades.  We've 
witnessed  the  swing  from  a  somewhat  gloomy  negativity  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
As  a  result,  some  contemporary  theologians  are  now  trying  to  reinstate  a  more 
balanced  "spirituality  of  the  cross".   In  the  same  vein,  a  heightened  aware- 
ness of  the  significance  of  the  sacrificial  dimension  can  be  quite  crucial 
to  the  deepening  and  growth  of  our  Dominican  contemplative  life,  thereby 
avoiding  the  pitfall  of  superficiality.  A  young  English  Jesuit  has  this  to 
say: 

All  genuine  spirituality  flows  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Cross  because  both  contemplation  and  action  can  be 
undermined  by  self-centredness.  Perhaps  we  need  to 
recover  the  doctrine  of  self-giving  or  self-forget- 
fulness  as  a  central  criterion  for  testing  spirituality. 
....Christian  contemplation,  as  opposed  to  some  other 
oriental  forms,  finds  its  source  in  the  crucified  Jesus 
who  moves  out  of  himself  in  compassion  and  self-giving 
love . ^ 

How,  then,  .should  we  understand  sacrifice?  We  can  assign  at  least  three 
different  meanings  or  interpretations  to  the  term,  possibly  more,  and  all  of 
these  are  inter-connected.  Sacrifice  is  related  to  the  worship  of  God,  to 
the  perfection  of  self,  and  to  the  building  up  of  the  Church  in  union  with 
the  Redeemer.  This  division  corresponds  to  the  three-fold  order  of  charity, 
wherein  we  love  God  first,  then  ourselves  and  our  neighbor  because  of  God. 

Sacrifice  is  related  to  worship  because  it  manifests  the  very  "worth- 
ship"  (from  which  "worship"  derives)  of  God.  St.  Thomas  teaches  that,  "The 
extent  of  a  man's  esteem  for  another  is  shown  by  the  extent  of  good  desired 
for  himself,  that  he  forgoes  for  his  friend."  Consequently,  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  our  Divine  Friend  is  implied  by  what  we  are  willing  to  sacri- 
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fice  for  his  sake.  Thomas  further  points  out  that  God  wished  the  cultic 
sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law  to  be  offered  only  in  order  to  signify  the  right 
ordering  of  man's  mind  to  God,  thus  preventing  idolatry,  (the  worship  of 
anything  other  than  God).  Abraham  is  the  exemplar  here  in  offering  to  God 
the  highest  worship,  for  he  would  have  willingly  sacrificed  even  that 
which  was  most  dear  to  him,  out  of  obedience.  As  a  result,  our  father  in 
faith  had  the  joy  of  hearing  it  said  to  him,  "I  know  now  how  devoted  you 
are  to  God,  since  you  did  not  withhold  from  me  your  own  beloved  son.... 
I  will  bless  you  abundantly  and  make  your  descendants  as  countless  as  the 
stars  of  the  sky "  (Genesis  22:12  &  17) 

Our  human  weakness  is  such  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  idolize  material 
possessions,  the  goods  of  the  body,  or  the  more  spiritual  goods  of  intellect 
and  will.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  been  given  the  Evangelical 
Counsels.  The  public  and  voluntary  renimciation  of  many  earthly  goods 
which  we  freely  undertake  in  Solemn  Vows  is  a  true  sacrifice.  The  Angelic 
Doctor  goes  so  far  as  to  label  them  a  holocaust,  that  is,  the  highest  and 
most  complete  sacrifice!   This  is  also  true  worship,  for  it  is  rooted  in  a 
submissive  and  reverential  acknowledgement  that  all  that  we  have  and  all 
that  we  are  comes  from  God,  the  overflowing  Source.   Everything  must  be 
directed  to  him  as  to  its  last  end.  As  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  this  rever- 
ential love  for  God  can  reach  such  a  pitch  that  one  would  be  willing  to 
contemn  all  things  rather  than  lose  this  highest  good.  Thus,  St.  Augustine 
refers  to  the  worldly  spirit  as,  "Amor  sui  usque  ad  contemptum  Dei"  (the 
love  of  self  even  to  the  contempt  of  God).  How  shall  it  be  overcome?  Only 
with  a  boundless  gift-love,  that  is  to  say,  "Amor  Dei  usque  ad  contemptiim 
sui"  (with  the  love  of  God,  even  to  the  contempt  of  self).^ 

Sacrifice,  as  it  is  related  to  our  personal  growth  in  Christian  perfec- 
tion is  called  asceticism  or  mortification.   Its  object  is  to  remove  all 
obstacles  to  our  receptivity  to  grace  so  that  our  spirit  may  become  free  in 
the  Lord,  delicately  responsive  to  his  demands,  totally  surrendered. 
Although  asceticism  deals  with  one's  self-perfection,  it  should  never  be 
wholly  taken  up  with  self,  for  our  own  anxious  efforts  will  achieve  little 
on  the  road  to  union  with  God.  '  At  best,  we  can  merely  dispose  ourselves 
for  it  through  discipline  and  allow  the  Lord  to  indicate  the  forms  of  active 
self-denial  that  are  best  suited  to  us.   In  this  matter  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  counsels: 

What  does  it  profit  you  to  give  God  one  thing,  if  He 
asks  of  you  another?  Consider  what  it  is  God  wants, 
and  then  do  it.  You  will,  as  a  result,  better  satisfy 
your  heart  than  v;ith  that  toward  which  you  yourself  are 
inclined." 

Most  importantly,  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  sacrifice  that 
is  asceticism  should  be  a  real  poverty  of  spirit,  an  acute  awareness  of  our 
total  insufficiency  and  even  of  our  failure.  Otherwise,  practices  which 
are  meant  to  lead  us  to  God  can  become  a  kind  of  athletic  training,  or  a 
striving  towards  championship  records. 

We  then  run  the  danger  of  becoming  arrogant  and  of 
flaunting  our  strength  before  those  who  have  faltered 
on  the  road  or  those  who  have  given  up  in  spite  of 
their  faith.  Such  arrogance  destroys  the  whole  edifice 
of  asceticism,  turning  it  into  a  school  of  the  devil. 
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Last  of  the  three  and  most  difficult  to  treat,  is  that  mode  of  sacri- 
fice which  is  completely  bound  up  with  the  Paschal  Mystery  of  Jesus  our 
Redeemer  and  Head.  "He  it  is,  who  is  established  as  the  sole  mediator 
between  God  and  man  and  at  a  level  far  superior  to  all  the  saints,  even 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary."^  Therefore,  it  is  through  Christ,  with  Christ 
and  in  Christ  that  our  personal  sacrifice  acquires  any  efficacy  whatever 
for  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls.  The  expiatory  or  satisfactory  char- 
acter of  this  type  of  sacrifice  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  "Now  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you  and  I  fill  up  in  my 
flesh  what  is  lacking  in  Christ's  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  his  body,  that 
is  the  Church."  (Col.  1:24).   ...I  fill  up  what  is  lacking?  Paul's  words 
are  enigmatic  but  might  be  clarified  by  the  following  citation  from  Pope 
John  Paul's  Apostolic  Letter  Salvifici  Dolores; 

Must  one  conclude  that  the  redemption  Christ  effected 
was  imperfect?  By  no  means.  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  the  redemption  which  was  accomplished  by  the  re- 
storative power  of  love  is  open  to  every  kind  of  love 
expressed  in  huiran  suffering.   In  this  environment  of 
love,  the  redemption  has  already  been  brought  to  per- 
fection; and  yet  this  perfecting  still  continues. 
Christ  brought  the  work  of  the  redemption  to  its  final 
finish,  and  yet  he  did  not  stop  its  working....  It 
evidently  belongs  to  the  essence  of  Christ's  redemptive 
passion  that  such  suffering  requires  to  be  filled  up 
without  ceasing.^ 
At  an  earlier  date,  Pope  Pius  XII  had  something  similar  to  say: 
For  although  our  Savior's  passion  merited  for  His 
Church  an  infinite  treasure  of  graces,  God's  inscrut- 
able providence  has  decreed  that  these  graces  should 
not  be  granted  to  us  all  at  once;  but  their  greater 
or  lesser  abundance  will  depend  in  no  small  part  on 
our  good  works,  which  draw  down  on  men  a  rain  of 
heavenly  gifts  freely  bestowed  by  God.-^^ 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  texts  the  passion  of  Christ  will  continue 
in  his  members  lontil  the  end  of  time,  making  it  possible  for  us  to  become 
fresh  channels,  as  it  were,  through  which  his  infinite  merits  can  reach 
our  brothers  and  sisters  today.  Profound  gratitude  should  permeate  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  received,  along  with  the  Divine  Adoption,  such  a 
superabundance  of  forgiveness  and  grace.  All  comes  to  us  through  the 
Precious  Blood  of  Christ  and  hence,  what  we  have  received  as  a  gift,  we  may 
in  turn  give  as  a  gift,  through  our  intercessory  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Of 
course,  the  first  object  of  penitence  is  ourself,  for  the  remission  of  per- 
sonal sin.  For,  if  we  should  walk  the  way  of  penitence,  it  should  not  be 
as  one  above  the  common  lot.  This  would  be  an  uncertain  way  to  lowliness 
and  humility!  Rather,  it  is  as  one  often  painfully  aware  of  being  in 
complete  solidarity  with  sinful  humanity.  "A  sacrifice  to  God  is  a  contrite 
spirit;  God  does  not  despise  a  contrite  and  humble  heart."  (Psalm  50:16) 

Now  that  the  theory  of  sacrifice  and  its  various  shades  of  meaning 
have  been  explored  at  some  length,  we  can  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  the 
more  practical  aspects.  The  first  and  most  consoling  side  of  sacrifice  "in 
practice"  is  that  it  makes  a  "virtue  of  necessity".  The  countless  annoyances 
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of  normal  daily  living  will  acxjuire  fresh  meaning,  becoming  both  meritorious 
and  satisfactory,  if  they  are  patiently  accepted  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
ficing love. 

External  penance  includes  particularly  the  acceptance 
from  God  in  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  trust,  of  all 
life's  sorrows  and  hardships  and  of  everything  that 
involves  inconvenience  and  annoyance  in  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  the  obligations  of  our  daily  life 
and  work  and  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue.  Penance 
of  this  kind  is  in  fact  inescapable.  Yet  it  serves  not 
only  to  win  God's  mercy  and  forgiveness  for  our  sins, 
but  also  sweetens,  one  might  almost  say,  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  mortal  life  of  ours  with  the  promise  of 
its  heavenly  reward  .-'•  ■'■ 
Surely  this  is  one  good  reason  for  the  almost  indestructible  joy  of  the 
saints.  They  found  the  key  that  turns  suffering  and  annoyance  into  gift 
and  service.   It  is  true  that  not  all  suffering  sanctifies.  Sometimes, 
and  for  many  reasons,  we  bring  troubles  upon  ourselves.  Yet,  it  seems 
there  can  be  nothing  worse  than  wasted  suffering.   St.  Augustine  uses  a 
graphic  illustration,  "The  same  fire  makes  gold  glisten  and  straw  reek." 
and  this  is  one  way  of  saying  that  the  very  same  scourges  of  life  will 
purify  one  person  and  destroy  another.  The  difference  resides  in  the 
heart  of  the  individual. 

In  addition  to  "passive"  sacrifice  (which  becomes  "active"  when  we 
willingly  embrace  it),  there  must  also  be  some  measure  of  completely 
voluntary  sacrifice  in  our  life. 

The  Church  invites  all  Christians  without  distinction 
to  respond  to  the  divine  precept  of  penitence  by  some 
voluntary  act,  apart  from  the  renunciation  imposed  by 
the  burdens  of  everyday  life.^ 
This  sort  of  voluntary  penance  is  very  acceptable  to  the  Lord  because  it 
springs  not  from  the  unavoidable  infirmities  of  soul  or  body,  but  from  a 
free  and  generous  will.  Again,  the  Angelic  Doctor  teaches  that  our  exemplar, 
Christ  Jesus,  offered  himself  willingly  and  it  was  just  this  circumstance 
of  willingness  which  was  to  God  the  most  precious  thing  of  all,  since  it 
came  from  the  greatest  possible  love. 

Along  with  the  traditional  prayer,  fasting  and  alms  -  each  day,  simple 
things  present  occasions  for  voluntary  sacrifice.  For  example:  learning 
to  say  no  to  a  harmless  indulgence;  taking  a  bit  less  sleep  (or  more,  if 
the  tendency  is  to  over-work);  reading  one  chapter  meditatively  rather  than 
rushing  through  three  books  at  once;  leaving  the  window  closed  when  someone 
else  closed  it,  though  I'd  prefer  it  opened;  serving  in  hiddenness  so  that 
no  one  finds  out  about  it;  volunteering  for  a  pressing  community  project, 
though  it  means  the  deprivation  of  much  coveted  private  time.  The  list  could 
go  on  forever!   In  short,  there  are  as  many  occasions  for  renunciation  as 
there  are  for  personal  gratification. 

A  vocalist  or  pianist  does  daily  excercises  so  that  he  or  she  will  be 
limber  on  the  day  of  performance.   In  the  same  way,  constancy  in  little 
things  strengthens  our  will  and  makes  us  joyously  flexible,  so  that  when  the 
penance  of  the  "unforeseen"  does  come  our  way  we  can  respond  in  a  praise- 
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worthy  way.  The  truly  heroic  acceptance  of  a  terrible  terminal  illness 
which  can  be  seen  in  a  Tlierese  of  Lisieux  doesn't  just  happen  over  night. 
It  is  usually  the  apex  of  an  entire  life  of  self-offering  and  constant 
fidelity  in  the  tiniest  of  things! 

Although  sacrificial  love  often  has  the  character  of  the  difficult, 
it  need  not  be  limited  to  the  difficult.  The  whole  of  life,  however  lowly 
and  simple,  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  successes  and  failures,  can  be 
raised  to  the  sacrificial  plane  by;  our  intention.  It  is  our  degree  of 
grace  and  union  with  God,  the  intensity  of  our  love  and  redemptive  desire 
that  makes  the  differance,  not  primarily  the  measure  of  difficulty  involved. 
"Though  I  should  give  away  to  the  poor  all  that  I  possess,  and  even  give 
up  my  body  to  be  burned  -  if  I  am  without  love,  it  will  do  me  no  good 
whatever."  (1  Cor.  13:3) 

The  final  considerations  regarding  sacrifice  which  we  will  have  to 
deal  with  have  to  do  with  measure  and  balance.  1\fhat  is  the  measure  of 
sacrificial  love?  Is  there  a  limit?  Adrienne  Von  Speyr  replies  as  follows: 
No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  stop  along  this  path  and 
say:  "enough".  Because  the  Lord's  love  and  suffering 
are  limitless,  every  standard  of  measuiment  for  our 
love  is  v;"rested  from  us.  The  prototype  of  love  is 
limitless  and  so  too  the  demands  on  it  remain  limit- 
less. Because  he  uses  a  comparison  in  his  command- 
ment: "As  I  have  loved  you,  you  should  love  one  another", 
one  might  be  tempted  to  understand  this  as  a  measiore, 

as  his  measure.  But  his  measure  is  that  he  has  no 

13 
measure. -^-^ 

Well,  absolutely  speaking,  there  is  no  measure,  especially  insofar  as  our 
fidelity  to  the  Lord  could  eventually  push  us  to  the  very  ultimate.  But, 
insofar  as  we  must  make  prudent  choices,  there  is  very  definitely  a  measure 
and  limit  to  the  kind  and  extent  of  our  sacrifice.  St.  Therese,  in  counsel- 
ling her  novices  gives  a  good  rule  of  thumb.  She  says  that  we  should  not 
do  anything  that  we  can't  maintain  "with  a  smile".  Sacrifice  is  only  one 
among  the  many  facets  of  our  life.  Indiscretion  in  this  area  will  not  only 
militate  against  Dominican  joy  but  against  other  areas  as  well.  Over-taxing 
one's  powers  with  too  much  penance  can  cause  a  spiritual  darkness  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "Dark  Night",  thus  hindering  contemplative  prayer. 
An  over-tired  or  imderweight  body  cannot  pray  the  Office,  or  study  well. 
A  frazzeled  nervous  system  will  over-react  to  the  slightest  provocation, 
causing  inevitable  impatience  and  thereby  wounding  fraternal  charity.  We 
know  that  if  anyone  continues  to  sharpen  a  pencil  beyond  what  is  reasonable, 
the  pencil  will  break.  For  this  reason,  we  must  carefully  guard  against 
exaggerating  the  sacrificial  dimension  in  our  lives.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
quite  to  the  point:  "If  you  try  to  be  an  angel,  you  will  end  up  a  beast." 

Moreover,  there  should  always  be  room  in  our  lives  for  the  grateful 
enjoyment  of  God's  many  blessings.  God  our  Father  is  abundantly  pleased 
by  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

We  honor  the  Author  of  all  things by  prayers  and 

thanksgivings  for  the  blessings  received  from  Him. 
We  think  indeed,  that  the  only  way  of  honoring  Him 
worthily  is  not  to  consume  v;ith  fire  what  He  has 
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given  us,  but  to  turn  it  to  our  service  and  to  that 
of  the  poor,  in  expressing  to  Him  our  thanks  by  words 
and  hymns.  '^ 
C.S.  Lewis,  who  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  eminent  generosity  and  self -giving, 
was  also  eminently  capable  of  enjoyment  and  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
to  say  so  in  a  letter  to  his  Benedictine  friend. 

We  must  give  our  own  lives  for  others,  yes,  but  even 
while  we're  doing  it,  I  think  we're  meant  to  enjoy 
our  Lord,  and  in  him,  our  friends,  our  food,  our  sleep, 
our  jokes,  and  the  birds  and  the  frosty  sunrise.-^-' 

Perhaps  we  have  risked  going  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  but 
there  is  an  important  point  here.  It  is  that  we  are  human,  are  easily 
wearied,  and  need  a  measure  of  recreation  and  enjoyment.   It  is  even  a 
virtue.  Without  it,  we  will  quickly  become  a  great  burden  to  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Christ.  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  once  quipped,  "From  sour-faced 
saints,  deliver  us,  Oh  Lord!" 

What  is  of  the  essence,  in  the  light  of  all  this,  is  simply  that  we 
remain  mindful  of  the  abiding  reality  of  Jesus  Crucified  and  thus  of  self- 
sacrificing  love  in  our  Dominican  contemplative  life.  A  retreat  Master 
once  told  us  about  a  procession  he  witnessed  at  the  church  of  St.  Rose  in 
Lima,  Peru.   In  order  to  make  the  procession  last  longer,  the  pilgrims 
would  take  two  steps  fon^[ard  and  one  step  back  the  whole  length  of  the  way  I 
Possibly,  St.  Rose  is  showing  us  the  best  way  to  proceed  with  penance. 
If  we  just  keep  moving  slowly,  steadily  in  the  right  direction  (two  steps 
forward,  one  step  back),  we  will  surely  succeed! 

I  would  like  to  end  with  the  words  of  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  who  endured 
much  in  her  great  work  for  the  glory  of  God. 

In  sum,  my  Sisters,  what  I  conclude  with  is  that  we 
shouldn't  build  castles  in  the  air.  The  Lord  doesn't 
look  so  much  at  the  greatness  of  our  works  as  at  the 
love  with  which  they  are  done.  And  if  we  do  what  we 
can,  His  Majesty  will  enable  us  each  day  to  do  more 
and  more....  But  during  the  little  while  this  life 
lasts,  let  us  offer  the  Lord  interiorly  and  exteriorly 
the  sacrifice  we  can.  His  Majesty  will  join  it  with 
that  w^hich  He  offered  on  the  cross  to  the  Father  for 
us.  Thus  even  though  our  works  are  small  they  will 
have  the  value  our  love  for  Him  would  have  merited  had 
they  been  great. ■'■° 
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NEU  WORLDS  AWAIT 

Jesus,  You  often  said 

"Let  him  who  has  ears,  hear!" 

I  grow  deaf  with  noises  within  me  and  outside  me 
and  in  my  pain  I  go  down 
into  the  silence. 

Yet  today,  of  a  sudden, 

hushed  and  humbled 

in  the  tiny  closet  of  my  fears 

Your  voice  is  clear: 

"New  Worlds  await-" 

New  Worlds?  What  are  they.  Lord? 

"They  are  (Myself  -  the  God  who  lives 

unchanged 

in  the  storms  and  shifting  sands  of  time. 

Count  the  Worlds  in  He. 

Take  all  of  time 

to  count  them,  if  you  can. 

Walk  over  them  - 

like  mighty  mountain  bulwarks 

will  they  hold  you  up, 

unharmed  and  unafraid. 

Pass  through  their  wild  winds  - 

these  winds  will  carry  you 

furthur,  deeper 

into  newer  Worlds  - 

whose  skies,  and  seas,  and  shores 

are  limitless 

leading  you 

to  Peace, 

to  ever  unfolding  mysteries 

of  Beauty  and  Being  - 

To  Me  -  " 

"Let's  have  a  contest! 

Can  your  desire  exceed  I^ine  -? 

Hear  it  beating,  beating,  beating 

in  your  heart  - 

as  the  power  of  a  thousand  oceans  - 

Yet  unknown  am  I  - 

Hear  My  voice  - 

surrounding  you,  filling  you  - 

as  the  bursting  sea! 

Ah,  little  soul, 
Oh  mankind  - 
Hear,  find,  taste, 
new  Worlds,  Worlds 
for  you  -  " 


Sister  Mary  Dolores  Vincent,  G.P. 
Cincinnati  and  Farmington  Hills. 
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KNOWING  AND  ENJOYING  GOD: 
CASSIAN'S  VIEW  OF  MONASTIC  PROGRESS 


Sr.  Susan  Heinemann,  O.P. 
North  Guilford 


"He  must  reign  until  He  has  placed  His  enemies  under  His 
feet.   But  the  last  enemy  to  be  destroyed  is  death."   For 
then  but  one  activity  will  be  left  for  those  who  have  come 
to  God  on  account  of  His  Word  which  is  with  Him,  that, 
namely,  of  knowing  God,  so  that,  being  found  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Father,  they  may  all  be  His  Son,  as  now  no  one 
but  the  Son  knows  the  Father.   For  should  anyone  enauire 
carefully  at  what  time  those  are  to  know  che  Father  to  whom 
He  who  knows  the  Father  reveals  Him,  and  should  he  consi- 
der how  a  man  now  sees  only  through  a  glass  and  in  a  riddle, 
never  having  learned  to  know  as  he  ought  to  know,  he  would 
be  justified  in  saying  that  no  one,  no  apostle  even,  and 
no  prophet  had  known  the  Father,  but  when  he  became  one 
with  Him  as  a  Son  and  a  Father  are  one. 

Origen — 
Commentary  on  John 

As  human  beings  we  are  created  for  union  with  God.   As  christians  we  be- 
lieve that  this  destiny  of  ours  is  realized  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ  who, 
by  his  life  within  us,  makes  of  us  a  new  creation  and  restores  us  to  union 
with  the  Father.   As  contemplatives  we  follow  the  Spirit's  call  to  withdraw 
from  society  so  that  we  may  have  the  freedom  to  give  ourselves  entirely  to  this 
process  of  restoration  and  so  enter  more  fully  into  the  life  of  the  Trinity. 
When  we  consider  the  "barbarous  excess  of  suffering"  within  the  human  commu- 
nity and  the  fragility  of  peace  in  our  world  torn  apart  by  tension  and  con- 
flict, this  striving  for  re-creation  takes  on  a  new  urgency.   Thus  the  gift  of 
a  monastic  vocation  today,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  other  time,  bears  with  it 
a  tremendous  responsibility.   An  appreciation  of  the  generosity  of  those  who, 
by  their  sharing,  help  to  make  the  luxury  of  our  monastic  life  possible,  as 
well  as  a  sensitivity  to  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
laboring  within  society  for  the  reign  of  God,  should  also  spur  us  on  to  a 
greater  fidelity  to  our  particular  vocation  within  the  Order  of  Preachers  and 
in  the  Church. 

Genuine  fidelity  requires  that  we  be  clear  about  the  actual  ideals  of  our 
vocation  and  the  means  for  moving  towards  those  ideals.   This  clarity  requires 
that  we  be  continually  guided  and  nourished  by  the  very  sources  of  the  tradi- 
tion that  we  are  privileged  to  bear.   The  guidance  and  nourishment  that  we 
receive  from  pondering  the  basic  monastic  texts  should  inspire  and  energize  us 
to  utilize  the  means  of  our  profession  and  to  make  progress  toward  our  goal. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  means  and  the  end  of  the  monastic  life.   We  need 
to  be  on  the  move  towards  that  end  rather  than  parked  in  our  tents  viewing 
the  peaks  of  perfection  from  afar.   The  works  of  John  Cassian  urge  us  to  break 
camp  and  resume  the  march.   This  paper  reviews  his  writings  and  offers  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  he  envisages  the  progress  that  we  as  monastic  per- 
sons should  be  making. 
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Cassian's  writings  include  a  book  of  twenty-four  Conferences  in  which  he 
conveys  the  ideals  of  early  Egyptian  monasticism  by  recounting  discussions 
with  a  number  of  wise  and  seasoned  fathers  of  the  desert.   This  book  has  had 
a  profound  influence  on  the  whole  western  monastic  tradition.   It  is  of  partic- 
ular importance  for  us  as  Dominicans  when  we  consider  the  place  it  held  in  the 
lives  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

[St.  Dominic]  loved  to  read  the  book  called  the 
Conferences  of  the  Fathers,  which  deals  with  vices 
and  with  all  matters  of  spiritual  perfection.   The 
paths  of  salvation  outlined  therein  he  carefully 
studied  and  tried  to  imitate  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  soul.   Along  with  the  help  of  grace,  this 
book  refined  the  purity  of  his  conscience,  intensi- 
fied the  light  of  his  contemplation,  and  raised 
him  to  a  high  level  of  perfection. 

St.  Thomas  also  read  Cassian  every  day  and  is  quoted  as  saying: 

From  this  reading  I  reap  devotion  and  that  makes  it 
easier  for  me  to  lift  myself  up  into  speculation. 
So,  the  af fectus ,  attachment  to  God,  widens  into 
devotion  and  thanks  to  it,  the  intellect  ascends 
towards  the  highest  summits. 

A  familiarity  with  Conference  One  is  essential  for  understanding  Cassian's 
vision  of  the  monastic  life.   In  this  conference  Abbot  Moses,  a  hermit  of 
Scete,  explains  that  while  the  long-range  goal  of  the  life  is  the  Reign  of  God, 
the  short-term  goal  or  "immediate  aim"  is  purity  of  heart.   Other  terms  for 
this  latter  quality  of  being  include:   perfection,  charity,  and  contemplation. 
In  Conference  Nine  Abbot  Isaac  will  elucidate  this  goal  further  by  stating 
that  "the  perfection  of  the  heart  amounts  to  total  and  uninterrupted  dedica- 
tion to  prayer."    It  is  precisely  this  goal  which  must  always  be  kept  before 
our  eyes  lest  we  travel  in  vain.   This  aim,  when  kept  clearly  in  mind,  guides 
us  in  all  our  daily  decisions  and  movements.   Quite  simply,  what  will  lead  us 
toward  our  aim  of  purity  of  heart  is  to  be  accepted  and  what  will  lead  us 
away  from  it  is  to  be  rejected.   Cassian  concedes  that  this  purity  of  heart, 
"a  clinging  always  to  God  and  to  the  things  of  God"  (1:8,  p.  42)  is  not  entirely 
possible  during  our  earthly  life,  given  the  fallen  human  condition.   Neverthe- 
less, we  are  counseled  that  this  is  "the  direction  in  which  our  mind  must  always 
go"  (1:13,  p.  46).   We  see  here  a  theme  that  permeates  the  rest  of  the  con- 
ferences:  a  certain  control  of  thoughts  is  necessary  for  reaching  our  goal 
of  purity  of  heart. 

Cassian  insists  on  the  importance  of  this  discipline  in  the  first  con- 
ference.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  be  free  from  thoughts  other  than  God, 
what  we  d£  with  the  thoughts  ^^  within  our  control.   Abbot  Moses  explains  that 
thoughts,  which  come  either  from  God,  the  devil  or  ourselves,  can  be  accepted 
or  rejected.   The  choice  is  ours.   He  uses  the  image  of  a  good  money-changer 
to  convey  how  we  must  sift  through  the  various  thoughts  that  arise  within  us 
and  decide  which  to  accept  and  cultivate  and  which  to  reject  as  distracting 
us  from  our  aim.   In  Conference  Twenty-four  Abbot  Abraham  uses  the  image  of  a 
fisherman.   He  is  advocating  that  a  hermit's  work  be  done  in  the  cell  and 
reasons : 
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...so  that  like  a  splendid  fisherman. . .he  may 
eagerly  and  without  moving  catch  the  swarms  of 
thoughts  swimming  in  the  calm  depths  of  his  heart 
...and  sagaciously  and  cunningly  decide  what  he 
ought  to  lure  to  himself  by  his  saving  hook,  and 
what  he, can  neglect  and  reject  as  bad  and  nasty 
fishes. 

Later  on  in  the  same  conference  we  find  yet  another  metaphor  for  the  discipline 
of  controlling  the  thoughts: 

A  monk's  whole  attention  should  thus  be  fixed  on  ' 

one  point,  and  the  rise  and  circle  of  all  his 

thoughts  be  vigorously  restricted  to  it;  viz.,  to 

the  recollection  of  God,  as  when  a  man  who  is 

anxious  to  raise  on  high  a  vault  of  a  round  arch, 

must  constantly  draw  a  line  round  from  its  exact 

centre,  and  in  accordance  with  the  sure  standard 

it  gives  discover  by  the  laws  of  building  all  the 

evenness  and  roundness  required....   So  also  our 

mind. . .working  round  the  love  of  the  Lord  alone 

as  an  immovable  fixed  center ,.. .either  fits  or 

rejects  the  character  of  all  our  thoughts  by  the 

excellent  compasses  of  love  (24:6,  p.  534). 

In  Conference  Ten  Cassian's  companion  Germanus  seeks  from  Abbot  Isaac  a 
method  for  controlling  his  thoughts,  for  he  has  found  that  his  mind  is  forever 
"wandering  and  is  tossed  in  all  directions  like  a  drunk."   Within  his  question 
he  astutely  suggests  that  the  first  secret  of  the  discipline  which  teaches 
us  to  "cling  utterly  to  God"  is  to  know  a  way  of  finding  and  holding  on  to 
God  in  our  thoughts.   Abbot  Isaac  is  cautious  in  his  response.   While  there  is 
a  method  and  it  is  basically  simple,  it  requires  the  ongoing  struggle  to  root 
out  the  vices.   For  Cassian  this  struggle  is  closely  linked  with  the  control 
of  one's  thoughts.   This  connection  is  made  clear  in  another  of  his  works, 
the  Institutes. 

In  the  section  of  the  Institutes  entitled  "Remedies  for  the  Eight  Princi- 
pal Faults,"  the  Evagrian  influence  on  Cassian  is  plainly  evident.   It  was 
Evagrius  who  had  given  the  classic  description  of  the  eight  principal  faults 
which  he  termed  J^^o^ifijuot.  or  "thoughts."   It  was  Evagrius'  contention  that 
the  demons  stir  up  our  passions  by  means  of  our  thoughts.   If  the  monk  is  to 
be  free  for  prayer,  the  disordered  passions  must  be  brought  under  control, 
and  this  requires  a  careful  watch  over  one's  thoughts: 

Let  the  monk  observe  the  intensity  of  his  thoughts, 
their  periods  of  decline,  and  follow  them  as  they 
rise  and  fall...,  note  well  their  complexity,  their 
periodicity,  the  order  of  their  succession  and  the 
nature  of  their  associations... 

Cassian  follows  Evagrius  in  this  and  throughout  the  Institutes  teaches 
the  necessity  of  an  attention  to  the  thoughts  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
vice.   For  example,  in  order  to  avoid  gluttony  we  have  to  stop  thinking  about 
food  and  we  do  this  by  trying  to  keep  our  mind  fixed  on  divine  realities.   He 
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explains  that  gluttony  is  the  first  vice  to  overcome  because  "when  choked  with 
the  weight  of  food  the  mind  cannot  keep  guidance  and  governance  of  the  thoughts" 
(Inst.  4:6,  p.  235),  and  we  are  thus  led  into  other  faults.   Cassian  gives  the 
example  of  a  monk  who  falls  prey  to  thoughts  about  the  monastery  not  providing 
sufficiently  for  his  needs  and  so  begins  to  hoard,  i.e.,  he  succumbs  to  the 
vice  of  covetousness .   Or  we  might  begin  to  think  about  a  previous  injustice 
that  we  have  suffered,  go  over  and  over  it,  and  once  again  be  stirred  to  anger. 
About  this  passion  Cassian  points  out  that  "anger  needs  to  be  rooted  out  not 
only  from  our  action  but  also  from  our  thoughts"  (Inst.  8:15,  p.  261).   These 
are  but  a  few  examples  given  in  the  Institutes  to  stress  the  importance  of 
watching  over  our  thoughts  if  we  wish  to  be  free  from  the  domination  of  our 
passions . 

Of  course  the  interior  discipline  should  be  fortified  with  an  external 
bodily  asceticism.   Not  only  do  we  have  to  stop  thinking  about  food,  but  we 
must  avoid  eating  too  much,  too  daintily  and  too  soon.   Not  only  do  we  have 
to  stop  thinking  about  worldly  affairs  that  would  distract  us  from  our  pur- 
pose, but  we  need  to  keep  our  bodies  in  the  enclosure  and  out  of  the  parlor. 
Fasting,  withdrawal,  vigils,  labor,  etc.  are  valuable  "aids  to  perfection" 
which  can  be  used  fervently  and  effectively  as  implements  of  the  monastic  art. 
However,  as  Cassian  indicates,  "bodily  austerities  produce  some  sort  of  begin- 
nings of  progress  but  not  the  actual  perfection  of  love"  (Conf.  1:10,  p.  299). 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  their  character  as  means  clearly  in  mind  and  to  employ 
them  with  good  judgment,  with  discretion. 

Cassian  holds  that  discretion  is  secured  through  the  instruction  and 
example  of  the  elders  and  by  a  true  humility  which  does  not  trust  in  one's 
own  opinion.   He  considers  the  acquisition  of  discretion  to  be  an  essential 
step  of  progress  in  the  monastic  life  and,  to  emphasize  its  singular  importance, 
he  invokes  the  authority  of  Antony: 

...by  the  judgment  of  the  blessed  Antony  as  well  as 
of  all  others  it  has  been  laid  down  that  it  is 
discretion  which  leads  a  fearless  monk  by  fixed 
stages  to  God,  and  preserves  the  virtues .. .conti- 
nually intact,  by  means  of  which  one  may  ascend 
with  less  weariness  to  the  extreme  summit  of 
perfection,  and  without  which  even  those  who  toil 
most  willingly  cannot  reach  the  heights  of  per- 
fection (2:4,  p.  310). 

In  the  Life  of  Antony  by  Athanasius  there  is  one  aspect  of  discretion 
that  predominates:   the  ability  it  provides  to  discern  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  or  spirits  which  rise  up  within  a  person.   Antony  himself  was  consi- 
dered to  be  especially  endowed  with  this  ability  and  it  was  central  in  the 
teaching  he  delivered  to  his  disciples.   He  held  that  the  "discrimination 
between  the  presence  of  the  good  and  the  evil  is  possible,  when  God  so  grants 
it,"  and  he  advised  his  followers  to  pray  "to  receive  the  gift  of  the  dis- 
cernment of  spirits." 

Cassian's  Conferences  are  also  concerned  with  this  function  of  discretion 
and  we  find  Abbot  Moses  explaining  what  a  great  boon  it  is: 

...the  gift  of  discretion  is  no  earthly  thing  and 
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no  slight  matter,  but  the  greatest  prize  of 
divine  grace.   And  unless  a  monk  has  pursued 
it  with  all  zeal,  and  secured  a  power  of  dis- 
cerning with  unerring  judgment  the  spirits 
that  rise  up  in  him,  he  is  sure  to  go  wrong 
(2:  1,  p.  308). 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  discretion  that  Cassian  brings  to 
light.   It  is  concerned  with  right  judgment  in  the  choice  of  means  to  the  end. 
It  is  the  type  of  discretion  which  allows  the  monastic  person  to  walk  on  the 
"royal  road"  of  moderation.   Good  judgment  is  necessary  because  of  the  pro- 
pensity of  our  disordered  nature  towards  extremes.   We  have  within  us  a  "lust 
of  the  spirit"  as  well  as  a  "lust  of  the  flesh."  Abbot  Daniel  elucidates  the 
problem  in  Conference  Four: 

...the  lust  of  the  flesh  which  rushes  blindly 
towards  sin,  revels  in  those  delights  which  are 
connected  with  present  ease.   And  on  the  other 
hand  the  desire  of  the  spirit  is  opposed  to 
these,  and  wishes  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in 
spiritual  efforts....   The  flesh  delights  in 
wantonness  and  lust:   the  spirit  does  not  even 
tolerate  natural  desires.   The  one  wants  to  have 
plenty  of  sleep,  and  to  be  satiated  with  food: 
the  other  is  nourished  with  vigils  and  fasting, 
so  as  to  be  unwilling  even  to  admit  of  sleep 
and  food  for  the  needful  purposes  of  life  (4:11, 
p.  334). 

Thus  is  the  inner  antagonism  explained. 

The  desert  father  then  continues  with  the  good  news  that  this  conflict  is 
"implanted  in  us  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Creator"  as  a  safeguard  against 
carelessness  and  lukewarmness  as  well  as  imprudent  zeal.   The  sluggishness 
that,  results  from  fleshly  desires  is  checked  by  the  desires  of  the  spirit; 

...and  if,  through  over  much  feeling  our  spirit 
has  been  carried  in  unbounded  fervor  and  towards 
ill-considered  and  impossible  heights,  it  is  re- 
called by  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  to  sounder 
considerations ...  and  with  due  proportion  and  even 
course  proceeds  along  the  way  of  perfection  (4:12, 
p.  335). 

In  another  conference  Abbot  Theonas  uses  the  image  of  a  balance  to  express 
this  situation: 

We  should  place  in  one  of  the  scales  our  purity  of 
soul,  and  in  the  other  our  bodily  strength,  and 
weigh  them  both  in  the  true  judgment  of  conscience, 
so  that  we  may  not  perversely  incline  the  scale  of 
fairness  to  either  side,  either  to  undue  strictness 
or  to  excessive  relaxation  (21:22,  p.  512). 
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This  internal  warfare,  then,  which  daily  engages  the  monastic  person  is 
"not  merely  harmless  but  actually  extremely  useful"  (4:14,  p.  335)  in  that 
it  "urges  us  on  to  a  higher  state"  and  leads  us  to  an  equilibrium  wherein  both 
desires  are  held  in  check  by  the  "reins  of  discretion"  (21:22,  p.  512).   Prog- 
ress for  Cassian  involves  a  growing  awareness  that  God  "disposes  for  our  good 
all  things  which  are  seen  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate"  and  that  he  is 
"more  careful  and  provident  for  our  salvation  than  we  are"  (9:20,  p.  329).   And 
in  Conference  Four  he  shows  how  God  even  makes  the  strife  caused  by  these  con- 
flicting lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  to  work  for  our  good,  leading  us 
to  develop  good  judgment. 

It  is  moderation,  the  fruit  of  discretion,  that  keeps  us  from  straying 
too  far  to  the  right  or  the  left  as  we  strive  to  walk  the  narrow  path  that 
leads  to  life.   We  should  not  be  surprised  then  to  discover  that  while  Cassian 
is  quite  adamant  about  the  need  for  a  constant  exercise  of  the  monastic  disci- 
pline, he  is  also  careful  to  allow  for  periods  of  recreation — lest  we  become 
too  taut  and  "lose  our  spring."   For  example,  in  Conference  Twenty-four  Abbot 
Abraham  explains  the  advantages  of  such  a  "refreshing  interlude  of  relaxation 
and  courtesy"  as  occurs  with  the  arrival  of  visitors.   The  change  of  pace  is 
good  for  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  souls: 

It  often  happens  I  say  not  to  novices  and  weak 
persons  but  even  to  those  of  the  greatest  ex- 
perience and  perfection,  that  unless  the  strain 
and  tension  of  their  mind  is  lessened  by  the 
relaxation  of  some  changes,  they  fall  either 
into  coldness  of  spirit,  or  at  any  rate  into  a 
most  dangerous  state  of  bodily  health  (24:20,  p.  540). 

Cassian  would  have  us  always  on  the  move  and  claims  that  "if  we  cease  to  go 
forward  the  result  should  immediately  be  a  going  back"  (6:14,  p.  360).   The 
recreation  and  relaxation  that  he  advocates  should  be  of  a  kind  and  duration 
that  keeps  our  spirits  warm,  our  bodies  healthy,  and  speeds  us  on  our  way. 

The  day-to-day  effort  that  one  exerts  in  moving  along  the  monastic  way  is 
coupled  with  a  constant  recourse  to  God  for  help.   The  thought  of  his  ever- 
present  grace  and  mercy  can  sustain  us  and  draw  us  on,  but  so  often  we  forget. 
In  Conference  Ten  Abbot  Isaac  explains  a  way  to  keep  the  thought  of  God  always 
in  mind : 

This  pious  formula  is  to  be  ever  set  before  you, 
"0  God,  make  speed  to  save  me:   0  Lord,  make 
haste  to  help  me  (10:10,  p.  405). 

This  little  verse  from  the  psalms  serves  to  "hold  in  check  the  scattering  of 
the  thoughts"  in  all  situations.   It  is  a  prayer  for  rescue  in  bad  times  and 
a  protection  against  pride  in  good  times.   It  is,  in  other  words,  a  way  of 
fleeing  to  God  for  the  wisdom  and  strength  either  to  accept  or  reject  the 
thoughts  that  are  rising  within  us.   In  the  midst  of  our  ongoing  struggle  with 
sin  and  evil  we  realize  our  own  powerlessness,  we  become  "grandly  poor"  and  come 
to  recognize  that  "every  single  moment  of  our  life  and  substance  depends  on 
Divine  assistance"  (10:11,  p.  407).   The  persistent  use  of  this  short  prayer 
reminds  us  and  God  of  this  dependence,  and  Cassian  promises  that  it  will: 
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. . .not  only  keep  you  unharmed  by  all  attacks  of 
devils,  but  also  purify  you  from  all  faults  and 
earthly  stains,  and  lead  you  to  that  invisible 
and  celestial  contemplation,  and  carry  you  on  to 
that  ineffable  glow  of  prayer,  of  which  so  few 
have  any  experience  (10:10,  p.  407). 

Cassian  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the  practice  of  this  ejaculatory  prayer 
needs  to  be  complemented  by  a  constant  devotion  to  lectio  divina.   This  contin- 
ual pondering  of  the  Scriptures  both  helps  the  mind  to  resist  thoughts  that 
are  not  in  keeping  with  our  purpose  and  serves  to  renew  and  transform  our  ways 
of  thinking.   Here  we  are  at  the  intersection  of  the  active  and  contemplative 
life,  or  what  Evagrius  and  Cassian  term  the  practical  and  theoretical  life. 
While  striving  to  "bring  every  thought  captive  to  obey  Christ"  (I  Cor.  10:5) 
we  are,  through  the  very  striving,  putting  on  the  mind  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  2:16; 
Phil.  2:5).   By  our  assiduous  assimilation  of  truth  through  our  dwelling  with 
the  Word,  we  are  acquiring  a  fresh  spiritual  way  of  thinking  which  clarifies 
our  vision  and  strengthens  our  will  to  reject  the  false  and  choose  the  true. 
Eventually — and  Cassian  lets  us  know  that  growth  is  slow  (cf.  12:7) — by  the 
grace  of  God,  our  oneness  with  Christ  who  is  Truth  grows  and  deepens  and  we 
are  empowered  to  move  toward  the  fulfillment  of  our  purpose  of  constant  prayer, 
contemplation,  purity  of  heart.   For  what  are  these  but  the  fruit  of  union 
with  the  Son? 

And  this  is  in  fact  the  way  that  Cassian  envisages  progress.   We  begin 
as  sinners,  slaves  to  our  passions.   Perhaps  as  children  we  heard  the  voice 
of  God  in  church  like  Antony,  or  we  are  murderers  who  fell  into  God's  merciful 
hands,  like  Abbot  Moses.   Either  way,  in  response  to  a  call  we  find  our  way 
to  the  door  of  a  monastery,  more  or  less  eager  to  make  our  renunciation.   From 
this  initial  state  of  faith  which  "makes  us  shun  the  stain  of  sin  from  fear  of 
future  judgment,"  we  move  on  to  "the  hope  and  desire  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(11:6,  pp.  4  16-17). 

This  hope  is  what  "withdraws  our  minds  from  present  things,  and  despises 
all  bodily  pleasures  from  its  expectation  of  heavenly  rewards"  (ibid.).   It 
spurs  us  on  from  our  initial  renunciation  of  family,  home,  possessions  to  a 
deeper  renunciation  of  our  vices.   But  it  is  not  yet  perfection.   Cassian 
compares  the  monastic  person  thus  motivated  to  a  hireling.   No  longer  a  slave 
operating  out  of  fear,  the  hireling  is  looking  to  a  reward  or  payment. 

What  we  are  striving  for  is  a  movement  into  love,  wherein  one  is  no 
longer  a  hireling  but  a  son  or  daughter.   This  elicits  a  renunciation  of  all 
that  is  not  God  as  one  receives  the  grace  of  adoption  and  comes  to  be  counted 
worthy  to 

...receive  the  image  and  likeness  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  be  able  to  say  after  the  likeness  of 
the  true  Son:   all  that  the  Father  has  is  mine 
(11:7,  p.  417). 

Becoming  one  with  the  Son  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  God  in  himself.   Seeing 
his  beauty  and  goodness  we  go  out  of  ourselves  toward  him,  and  the  mind, 
"transporting  and  flinging  itself  into  love  for  Him,  addresses  God  most  famil- 
iarly as  its  own  Father"  (9:18,  p.  393). 
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In  conclusion,  Cassian  views  progress  in  the  monastic  life  as  an  ever- 
increasing  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  Father  and  an  ever  more  energetic 
flinging  of  oneself  into  love  for  him.   This  growth  comes  about  as  a  result 
of  the  interplay  of  the  human  and  divine,  for  in  Christ  our  efforts  and  God's 
grace  meet.   By  discipline  and  asceticism  our  passions  are  re-ordered  and  our 
soul's  natural  purity  is  restored,  enabling  us  to  cling  to  God  more  readily. 
The  Scriptures  we  continually  ponder  begin  to  "take  on  a  new  face"  and  the 
"beauty  of  the  holier  meanings  will  somehow  grow  with  our  growth"  (14:11, 
p.  440).   The  Word  in  whom  we  dwell  will  draw  us  ever  more  fully  into  his 
own  life  and  reveal  to  us  the  Father  with  whom  he  is  one. 

And  this  will  come  to  pass  when  God  shall  be  all 
our  love  and  every  desire  and  wish  and  effort, 
every  thought  of  ours,  and  all  our  life  and  words 
and  breath,  and  that  unity  which  already  exists 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  Son  and 
the  Father,  has  been  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 
and  minds  (  10:7,  p.  404) . 

Then  shall  we  be  truly  fulfilling  our  particular  vocation  "to  undertake, 
cherish  and  promote  what  is  most  deep  in  the  life  of  the  Church."   Then  shall 
we  be  offering  an  "efficacious  help  to  the  life  and  apostolate"  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  who  preach  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  world.' 
And  then,  united  with  the  Son  who  lives  forever  we  will  make  intercession  for 
his  people,  and  we  will  wait  with  him  until  all  enemies  have  been  placed  under 
his  feet.   Delighting  in  the  clear  vision  of  his  face,  we  shall  rejoice  that 
the  "barbarous  excess  of  suffering"  and  all  the  disharmony  and  disorder  have 
blossomed  into  the  ineffable  glory  and  peace  of  the  Kingdom. 
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AUTUT^N  TWILIGHT 

Dusky  gold, 

smoldering  flame, 

the  last  glowing  embers 
of  beauty 

about  to  be  extinguished. 

A  point  of  brilliance 
in  the  greying  blue. 

Stillness 

that  rustling  underfoot 
cannot  disturb. 

God  walking  in  wonder 
at  his  own  creation. 


Sr.  Mary  Martin,  O.P. 
Summit 
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SINGING  AND  DANCING 

Have  you  ever  danced  'inside' 
And  really  felt  as  tho ' 
A  thousand  stars  were  in  you 
Twinkling  from  head  to  toe? 

'Tis  Love's  Music  that  is  playing 
And  His  hand  that  lights  the  lamps 
That  cause  our  stars  to  twinkle 
And  our  hearts  in  joy  to  dance. 

Thank  You  Lord 

As  ever 

Your  cascading  Love 

Is  cause 

For  all  our  joy  and  dancing 

With  full  hearts 

We  thank  You  Lord . 

Sr.  Mary  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


How  often  in  the  Scriptures 

We  are  asked  to  sing 

A  new  song  - 

He  enjoys  the  old  ones  too, 

I 'm  sure 

But  not  only  are  we  asked  to  sing 

We  are  also  asked  to  dance. 

"Those  who  love  the  Lord" 

we're  told 

"Will  dance  for  joy. " 

God  is  our  dancing  Master 

It's  not  hard  to  learn  the  steps 

Just  'hold  Him  tight' 

Keep  close  to  Him 

And  He  will  do  the  rest. 

God  teaches  us  the  music  too 
Our  tones  become  enflamed 
Quickly  and  with  greatest  ease 
Love's  Melody  we  learn. 

Sr.  Mary  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Menlo  Park 
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SILENCE  IN  THE  MONASTIC  TRADITION 

Sr.  Joanne,  O.P.,  North  Guilford 

Silence  is  defined  as  "an  absence  of  sound  or  noise;  a  rela- 
tive stillness  in  which  particular  sounds  may  be  heard. "1  Si- 
lence, then,  is  both  a  negation  of  sound  and  a  listening,  a  hear- 
ing. 

The  philosopher  Max  Picard  laments  the  destruction  and  de- 
valuation of  silence  in  the  modern  world  and  sees  in  it  a 
creativeness  that  points  man  beyond  himself. 

It  is  a  blessing  to  have  a  common  understanding  not  only 
about  the  meaning  of  things  but  also  about  the  meaning  of  si- 
lence.  Simply  not  to  be  talking  is  not  the  same  as  to  be  si- 
lent.  Silence  must  be  present  within  a  man  as  a  primary 
reality  in  its  own  right,  not  merely  as  the  opposite  of  speech, 
This  living  in  the  primary  silence  adds  another  life  to  man, 
who  is  only  man  through  the  word:   it  adds  the  life  of  silence, 
It  points  him  beyond  the  life  that  is  in  the  word,  and  it 
points  him  beyond  himself. 2 

Scripture  speaks  of  silence  in  many  passages  and  generally 
defines  it  in  terms  of  its  function.   In  Job  40:4,  silence  ex- 
presses faith  in  and  acquiescence  to  the  power  and  majesty  of  God. 
The  silence  of  the  disciples  in  Luke  9:36  manifests  their  res- 
pect, wonder,  and  worship.   Silence  is  presented  in  James  3:1-13 
as  a  concrete,  practical  tool  that  the  believer  uses  to  avoid  sin 
and  gain  self-control. 

While  its  practice  has  varied  historically,  silence  has  al- 
ways been  recognized  as  an  essential  component  of  monastic  life. 
The  discipline  of  silence  assumes  a  qualitative  value  that  inten- 
sifies the  solitude  of  the  monk  and  leads  to  prayer  by  its  very 
nature.   Its  observance  fosters  that  inner  receptivity--that  wait- 
ing or  listening--which  is  the  immediate  pre-requisite  of  prayer. 

Silence  became  the  dwelling  place  of  the  early  monks.   They 
felt  called  to  imitate  the  Jesus  of  the  desert  who,  in  silence, 
confronted  evil.   St.  Anthony,  in  speaking  of  the  discipline  of 
monastic  life,  described  the  monk  as  one  spared  from  three  bat- 
tles: those  of  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  and  the  ears.   For  Anthony, 
silence  freed  the  monk  for  one  battle,  that  of  the  heart. 

The  Benedictine  tradition,  in  accord  with  the  biblical  under- 
standing of  silence  as  functional,  correlates  silence  with  the 
virtues  of  humility  and  obedience.   The  monk,  silent  before  God, 
recognizes  his  own  sinfulness  and  is  humble.   The  same  monk,  si- 
lent before  God,  hears  and  obeys.   As  the  monk  observes  silence, 
so  he  increases  in  virtue.   Monks  strive  to  refrain  from  speech 
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until  they  receive  from  God  the  special  gift  to  speak  for  the  up- 
building of  others  in  each  situation.   They  choose  to  grow  in 
charity  by  means  of  constant  prayer.   The  major  practice  they  em- 
ploy to  foster  this  unceasing  prayer  is  silence. 

The  Rule  of  Augustine  does  not  deal  explicitly  with  silence 
but  assumes  its  presence  and  practice  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
Article  1 5  asserts  that  the  unity  of  heart  and  mind  is  promoted  by 
silence  at  work  and  table.   The  silence  of  this  tradition  is 
subordinated  to  and  directed  by  charity.   Silence  of  itself  is  of 
no  value  if  it  is  kept  at  the  expense  of  charity,  as  article  26 
illustrates.   The  Rule  recognizes  the  primacy  of  charity  while  em- 
phasizing silence's  role  in  drawing  the  community  into  deeper 
union  in  that  charity. 

Within  the  Dominican  tradition,  the  early  documents  of  the 
nuns  do  not  deal  with  silence  as  an  individual  observance  but  do 
mention  and  stress  its  importance  in  a  number  of  articles. 
There  is  a  focus  on  exterior  fulfillment  of  silence  and  this  ac- 
cords with  a  functional  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  obser- 
vance.  Implicit  in  both  St.  Dominic's  Letter  to  the  Nuns  of 
Madrid  and  in  the  Constitutions  of  San  Sisto  is  the  assumption 
that  the  meaning  and  aim  of  silence  is  fully  understood  by  all 
the  sisters. 

The  Constitutions  of  1259  and  of  1930  deal  specifically  with 
silence  in  chapters  13  and  15  respectively.   Both  reiterate  prior 
legislation  and  uphold  silence  as  the  ideal.   The  places  and  times 
of  special  silence  are  listed  and  the  necessity  of  brief  and  sub- 
dued conversation  is  acknowledged.   That  silence  is  singled  out 
and  given  prominence  in  individual  chapters  in  these  documents  is 
a  significant  indication  of  the  commitment  to  re-examination  and 
renewal  of  the  observances  in  the  Dominican  tradition. 

The  1987  Constitutions  draw  together  the  various  approaches 
to  the  understanding  of  silence  through  an  explicit  recognition 
of  the  need  for  commitment  to  prayer,  to  both  exterior  and  in- 
terior silence,  and  to  charitable  motivations  in  the  practice  of 
the  observance.   It  is  this  'committed'  silence  that  highlights 
a  community's  fidelity  to  the  discipline  of  the  life  and  its 
unity  in  love.   All  who  are  alive  in  the  tradition  strive  for  a 
balance  between  the  differing  aspects  of  silence,  for  to  empha- 
size one  at  the  expense  of  the  others  leads  to  the  distortion  of 
the  whole.   When  a  common  understanding  of  silence  is  operative, 
the  silence  of  a  monastery  truly  is  a  springboard  for  a  life  that 
speaks  "only  with  or  about  God."   Silence  liberates  the  Dominican 
to  hear  and  fully  respond  to  the  Word. 

The  progression  in  the  monastic  tradition  from  an  implicit 
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understanding  of  silence  through  a  focus  on  external  fulfillment 
to  an  explicit  verbalization  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the 
observance  is  a  mark  of  the  tradition's  vitality.   Monastic  si- 
lence is  not  a  dead  silence  but  a  silence  of  life.   Words  spoken 
in  this  silence  are  not  meant  to  disturb  but  to  communicate  the 
life  of  silence  to  others.   Silence,  like  all  other  observances, 
expresses  and  mediates  the  virtues  of  humility  and  obedience. 
When  it  is  practiced  with  full  consciousness  of  its  meaning  and 
purpose,  silence  becomes  prayer. 

Footnotes 

1)  "Silence,"  Webster's,  III,  1971,  pp. 21 1 6-21 1 7 . 

2)  Max  Picard,  The  World  of  Silence,  p. 129. 
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SILENCE  AND  COMMUNITY 


Sr.  Mary  Thomas 
Buffalo 


I  have  an  idea  that  there  are  few  things  better  than  silence 
to  foster  community,  and  few  things  better  than  community  to  fos- 
ter silence.  But  to  lend  such  a  sweeping  statement  credibility, 
it  might  be  well  to  look  in  depth  at  both  silence  and  community 
and  try  to  discover  what  kinds  of  silence  and  community  are  go- 
ing to  interact  in  a  truly  fruitful,  fostering  way  in  our  monas- 
tic life  . 

A  First  View  of  Silence 

The  newcomer  to  the  monastery  can  experience  a  real  shock  on 
her  initial  encounter  with  monastic  silence.  It  seems  positive- 
ly weird  to  walk  through  a  cloister,  for  example,  and  pass  any 
number  of  sisters  without  exchanging  a  single  word  of  greeting 
or  passing  the  time  of  day.  After  all,  she  has  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  this  is  her  new  home  and  that  these  sisters  make 
up  her  new  family.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  they  were  quite  unaware 
of  her  presence  as  they  pass  her  in  the  cloister.  Upon  inquiry 
she  finds  that,  no,  no  one  is  intending  to  snub  her,  and  that, 
yes,  this  is  the  normal  practice  in  the  monastery.  Silence,  she 
is  told,  is  one  of  the  basic  observances  of  the  life,  not  to  be 
lightly  broken  during  the  day.  She  wonders  a  great  deal  about 
this,  wonders  if  she  can  cope  with  it  for  a  lifetime. . .wonders 
WHY . . . 

A  Second  Look 

WHY  do  the  sisters  have  this  thing  about  silence?  Gradually 
the  newcomer,  opening  to  the  quiet,  all-pervading  atmosphere  of 
monastic  life,  begins  to  realize  that  this  is  an  altogether  new 
value  which  she  has  stumbled  upon,  and  that  it  is  indeed  a  val- 
ue, hitherto  unsuspected.  Coming  from  a  world  filled  with  con- 
stant noise  and  distraction,  where  any  prolonged  silence  may  be 
interpreted  as  a  disaster  to  be  immediately  remedied  by  recourse 
to  more  noise,  or  a  cause  for  embarrassment  in  social  inter- 
change, or  worse  yet,  as  a  form  of  retaliation  in  which  the  of- 
fender is  given  'the  silent  treatment,'  she  finds  that  in  the 
monastery  silence  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  purposeful  thing,  in- 
deed something  indispensable  for  spiritual  survival,  like  the 
very  air  we  breathe.  She  begins  to  drink  it  in  in  great  gulps, 
wondering  how  she  ever  managed  to  be  at  peace  without  it.  On 
the  psychological  level  silence  is  pouring  into  the  depths  of 
her  being  a  healing  wholeness  and  a  new  awareness  of  herself  and 
of  others. 
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Awareness  Expands 

On  the  spiritual  level  silence  is  seen  as  a  condition,  a 
milieu  in  which  contact  with  God  can  grow.  The  silence  in  the 
monastery  provides  the  nuns  with  the  needed  atmosphere  for  re- 
collection. Each  one's  silence  becomes  a  shield  for  the  prayer 
of  all  the  others.  Prayer  is  seen,  among  other  things,  as  a 
listening,  an  openness  to  God.  Silence  allows  the  still,  small 
voice  to  be  heard.  What  a  reversal  this  is,  a  toppling  of  the 
natural  expectation  we  all  entertain,  Elijah-like,  that  God  is 
going  to  speak  to  us  in  an  exceedingly  loud  voice,  with  a  back- 
ground of  trumpets  and  fanfare.  The  newcomer  begins  to  perceive 
the  dimension  of  listening  as  another  new  value,  pointing  to  the 
underlying  reason  for  silence.  Listening  takes  on  the  character 
of  an  art,  quite  special  to  the  contemplative  life  lived  any- 
where  and  above  all  here  in  the  monastery. 

The  Art  of  Listening 

Silence  is  the  classic  channel,  the  classic  listening  mode: 

Elected   si lence ,    sing    to   me 
And    beat    upon    my   whorl ed    ear, 
Pipe   me    to   pastures    still,    and    be 
The   music    that    I    long    to    hear.^ 

Recognition  of  silence's  worth  is  sheer  gift,  and  the  time  of 
its  giving  is  different  for  each  one.  It  may  come  before  a  per- 
son enters  the  monastery,  or  at  the  beginning  of  religious  life, 
or  it  may  be  deferred  for  years,  while  we  struggle  with  the 
false  faces  of  silence. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin 

Not  all  silence  is  fruitful.  It  can  be  a  very  barren  thing, 
symptomatic  of  withdrawal,  fear  of  closeness  to  others,  immatu- 
rity, unwillingness  to  share  one's  inner  thoughts  and  feelings, 
or  a  host  of  other  negatives.  It  can  be  a  defense  to  hide  be- 
hind, an  excuse  for  not  accepting  the  invitation  to  the  banquet. 
We  all  have  our  own  reasons,  some  of  them  hidden  even  from  our- 
selves. But  we  cannot  afford  to  settle  for  a  counterfeit,  once 
we  see  it  for  what  it  is.  The  silence  that  leads  to  sterility 
is  a  dead-end  road.  The  silence  God  is  asking  of  us  is  listen- 
ing love. 

If  God's  is  a  still,  small  voice  in  the  wilderness,  there 
are  other  voices  to  be  heard,  an  infinite  number  of  channels  for 
his  single  Word.  They  are  all  around  us.  There  is  no  limit  to 
his  media,  if  we  are  tuned  in,  open,  listening.  This  is  where 
community  enters  the  picture. 

A  Community  of  Listeners 

A  common  note  in  the  false  faces  of  silence  mentioned  above 
seems   to   be   a  flaw  in  interpersonal  relationships.   Whether  we 
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are  failing  to  communicate  --  dialogue  --  with  God  or  with  the 
members  of  our  community,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  lack  of  open- 
ness to  the  person.  In  many  cases,  the  end  result  is  a  lack  of 
communion. 

Recently  our  community  was  engaged  in  a  round  table  discus- 
sion at  chapter  of  the  reasons  for  failures  in  silence  in  our 
life.  Each  sister  was  giving  her  ideas  about  why  silence  is  bro- 
ken, and  how  it  could  be  better  kept.  A  comment  which  seemed 
very  helpful  and  to  the  point  was  the  suggestion  that  people 
tend  to  'break  silence'  out  of  a  need  for  affirmation  by  others. 
Surely  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  and  perhaps  some  worthwhile 
thought  could  be  directed  to  addressing  this  rather  common  situa- 
tion. 

Affirmation 

How  can  we  affirm  each  other  in  a  way  that  will  upbuild  not 
only  individuals  but  the  community  as  a  whole?  The  first  ought 
to  lead  to  the  second;  in  fact  I  would  propose  that  the  second 
could  be  a  good  criterion  for  the  first. 

To  put  it  more  concretely,  if  one  sister  can  affirm  another 
by  showing  understanding,  concern  and  genuine  reverence  for  her, 
this  will  mean  that  the  other  is  being  healed  and  strengthened 
both  in  her  relationship  with  herself  and  in  her  relationship 
with  the  rest  of  the  community.  This  should  enable  her,  in 
turn,  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  community  life,  libe- 
rated as  she  has  been  by  her  sister  from  a  negative  self  image 
which  has  perhaps  blocked  her  efforts  to  relate  with  the  others 
as  authentically  as  she  would  have  liked  in  the  past.  In  this 
way  the  affirmation  of  one  sister  by  another  is  a  gift  both  to 
the  individual,  and  through  her,  to  the  whole  community.  Commu- 
nity can  grow  into  communion. 

A  Good  Criterion 

In  this  context,  I  would  propose  that  a  good  criterion  for 
the  soundness  and  viability  of  individual  affirmation  is  its  ef- 
fect upon  community  life.  Where  it  obviously  leads  to  a  deeper 
communion  among  all  the  members  of  the  community,  it  can  be  re- 
cognized as  good,  desirable,  and  something  to  be  pursued  within 
the  framework  of  our  monastic  structures. 

In  our  new  Constitutions,  the  text  of  #6  seems  to  bear  this 
out.  It  strikes  me  as  a  new  opening  into  a  more  fruitful  commu- 
nity life.  "Mutual  understanding  and  sisterly  communion"  are  to 
be  fostered  not  only  "by  various  forms  of  recreation,"  ( LCM  6,1) 
but  also  "by  conversations  on  doctrinal  or  spiritual  matters 
which  would  nourish  community  life"  (LCM,  6,11.)  The  purpose  of 
the  conversations,  held  either  in  groups  or  between  two  nuns,  is 
clearly  the  upbuilding  of  community  life  and  the  fostering  of 
sisterly  communion,  and  these  two  are  considered,  ultimately,  as 
one  . 
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Ideally,  therefore,  communication  is  for  the  sake  of  sister- 
ly charity.  This  by  its  very  nature  leads  into,  and  out  of, 
love  for  God,  for  it  is  the  most  genuine  expression  we  can  give 
to  that  love  in  this  life.  (I  John,  3.)  This  obviously  pre- 
cludes the  many  negative  forms  of  communication  which  spring  up 
like  cockle  in  the  course  of  our  days  --  the  complaints,  grum- 
blings and  criticism  which  are  a  part  of  our  human  condition  and 
which  we  recognize  as  damaging  to  the  wheat.  Yet  this  negative 
possibility  should  not  deter  us  from  developing  the  wheat  in  the 
monastic  field,  in  the  confident  belief  that  in  the  end  we  shall 
see  the  triumph  of  all  that  rings  true,  all  that  commands  reve- 
rence, and  all  that  makes  for  right;  all  that  is  pure,  all  that 
is    lovely,    all    that    is    gracious    in    the    tell  ing  ."^ 

A   Marvelous  Exchange 

Community  is  builL  up  by  fruitful  communication,  which  both 
flows  from  silence  and  leads  us  back  into  it.  Community  is  nur- 
tured by  silence,  and  silence  prepares  the  way  for  deeper  commun- 
ion among  us.  Each  one's  spiritual  life  contributes  to  communi- 
ty life,  while  depending  upon  it  for  full  fruition.  In  silence, 
v^e  listen  for  God.  In  sharing  with  one  another,  we  hear  him  in 
yet  another  way,  hearing  the  other  and  ourselves  with  fresh  re- 
sonance and  being  enriched  in  our  capacity  to  listen  to  him  in 
silence  once  more. 

The  desert  fathers  have  a  story  for  it: 

St.  Seraphim  of  Sarov,  a  Russian  Orthodox 
monk,  Jived  as  a  hermit  for  many  years,  devot- 
ing himself  to  silent,  listening  prayer. 
When  people  finally  discovered  and  began  com- 
ing to  him  in  great  numbers ,  they  believed 
his  simple,  artless  words  a  pure  channel  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  communicating  life  and 
truth.  Seraphim ' s      speech    was    a    word    out    of 

silence ,  a         word         that         was       better       than 

silence . ^ 


NOTES 

1.  Gerard   Manley   Hopkins,   The      Habit      of      Perfection      in  The 
Poems         of         Gerard      Manley      Hopkins,       Oxford   University   Press, 
London,  1970. 

2.  Phil.  4:8,  Knox  translation. 

3.  Charles   Cummings,  O.C.S.O.  in  Monastic  Practices,  Cistercian 
Publications,  Kalamazoo,  1986. 
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VACATE  ET  VIDETE. . . 
{Psalm  45:  11) 

Sr.  Mary  Margaret  of  the  Trinity,  O.P. 
Buffalo 


We  were  peacefully  pursuing  the  cjourse  of  our  annual  retreat  when  a  pebble 
of  a  note  rippled  the  surface  of  my  ponderings.   It  read:   "Would  you  like  to 
write  a  short  article  on  SILENCE  or  any  of  the  other  topics  in  Sr.  Mary 
Martin's  letter  for  DMS?" 

Realizing  my  limitations  in  the  literary  field  I  reacted  negatively.  How- 
ever, with  the  next  sentence,  "You  have  until  September  1st,"  lack  of  time 
afforded  no  excuse .  A  former  resolution  renouncing  all  incentive  to  put  my 
thoughts  on  paper  for  DMS  or  any  publication  began  to  topple. 

Then  there  followed  five  little  encouraging  words  which  I  prefer  to  keep 
in  pectore  and,  although  I  cannot  agree  with  them,  I  must  admit  that  they 
did  send  me  in  a  whirlwind  to  the  library  in  search  of  references  and  relevant 
material  on  SILENCE.  Once  caught  up  in  the  hurricane  of  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias and  the  rest,  I  could  not  rest.   But  with  the  exception  of  a  concise 
article  in  the  1967  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia   (Vol.  13,  p.  213)  the  search 
bore  no  fruit. 

Perhaps,  then,  SILENCE  would  come  tumbling  in  the  avalanche  of  writings 
from  those  earthquaking  giants  of  the  spiritual  life  vrfio  shatter  all  the  rabble 
of  earthly  matter  to  bits  and  make  one  soar  above  it  into  the  breathtaking 
heights  of  the  Spirit.  Surely,  here  my  search  for  SILENCE  would  end!  Alas, 
that  was  not  to  be  either. 

Finally,  I  remembered  a  man.  Lord-like  and  fast-knit  to  Christ,  of  whom  and 
with  whom  he  spoke  incessantly,  thus  learning  all  truth  frcm  the  book  of  the 
Crucified.  Following  his  course  I  plunged  my  search  into  the  fire  of  prayer 
(vdiich  I  should  have  done  in  the  first  place. )  As  I  watched  the  flames  die 
down  to  the  'white  ashes'  of  nothingness,  there  in  the  presence  of  the  silent 
Lord  in  the  monstrance  a  tiny  breeze  murmured  so  very  softly,  "Vacate/  Be 
still!  Be  very  still — so  still  that  there  is  nothing  left — be  empty!   In  the 
SILENCE  of  that  nothingness,  videte —  look  and  see  and  know  that  I  am  God, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega — your  God  and  your  All." 

Sin-stained, 
Tear-stained, 
Grasp  his  feet  blood-dyed. 

Searching , 

Thirsting, 

Drink  frcm  his  pierced  side. 

Knowing , 
Loving, 
In  his  embrace  abide. 
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Note:  The  following  may  be  used  for  choral  recitation. 


"IN  SILENCE  AND  STILLNESS  LET  THEM  EARNESTLY  SEEK  THE  FACE  OF  THE  LORD." 

(LCM  74) 


W  =  The  Divine  Word  (Solo) 

M  =  Mary,  Seat  of  Wisdom  (Solo) 

S  =  The  Soul  (Solo) 

THE  SEARCH 


C  =  Chorus  (Authors  of  Scripture) 
V  =  Vices  (Several  voices) 


The  watchmen  came  upon  roe 

as  they  made  their  rounds  of  the  city: 
Have  you  seen  him  v^om  my  heart  loves? 

Jesus  . . .  fled  back  to  the  mountains  alone . 


Songs  3:3 


John  6:15 


I  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  mountains:  from  vrfiere  shall  come 

my  help? 

There  in  the  far  distance  the  mountains  rose,   reaching 

to  the  heavens.      Truly, 

The  heavens  proclaim  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 

shows  forth  the  work  of  his  hands. 

No  speech,  no  word,  no  voice  is  heard 

yet  their  span  extends  through  all  the  earth, 

their  words  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  world. 

And  in  their  awesome  splendor  their  very  silence 

speaks  the  glory  of  Cod  their  Creator  — 

the  Eternal  Word  present  to  God  in  the  beginning. 

To  you  have  I  lifted  up  my  eyes, 
you  who  dwell  in  the  heavens  


S    Like  the  sun  drawing  water  to  itself,    the  Eternal 

Word  calls  to  a  thirsting  humanity: 
W    No  one  who  comes  to  me  shall  ever  be  hungry,  no  one 

who  believes  in  roe  shall  ever  thirst  ...  no  one  vrtio 

comes  will  I  ever  reject. 

And  I — once  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth — will  draw 

all  men  to  myself. 


Ps. 120:1 

Ps.l8:2 
Ps.l8:5 


John  1:2 
Ps. 122:1 


John  6 : 35 
John  6:37 

John  12:32 


PURGATION 

S         My  life-long  companions  looked  dismayed. 

V         You  cannot  go  without  us.      We  can  never  reach  those 

heights.      We,   your  life-long  companions,  have  been  with 
you  too  long.     It  is  too  lofty  a  Journey  for  us.     The  way 
is  long  and  wearying,    the  heights  too  steep,    the  desert 
perched,    the  waters  turbulent,    the  humble  valley  too  low. 
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S    My  offenses,  truly  I  know  them;  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.      Ps.50:5 

Be  still!  I  cried.  Ps.45:ll 

As  the  finger  of  the  Lord  kept  writing  on  the  ground, 

they  drifted  away,  one  by  one,  and  in  my  ragged  nothing-  John  8:9 

ness,  poorer  than  the  widow's  mite  I  stood  alone  before  him. 

Deep  is  calling  on  deep.  In  the  abyss  of  my  misery  he  Ps.41:8 

clothed  me  with  his  mercy. 

W    Go  now,  and  from  this  moment  sin  no  more.  John  8:11 

S    How  many  times  he  had  repeated  those  words  to  others! 
How  many  more  times  to  me! 

Lord,  to  whc«n  shall  we  go?  You  have  the  words  of  eternal      John  6:68 
life. 

Like  the  deer  that  yearns  for  running  streams ,  Ps . 4 1 ,  2 , 3 

so  my  soul  is  yearning  for  you,  my  God. 

My  soul  is  thirsting  for  God, 
the  God  of  my  life. 
When  can  I  enter  and  see 
the  face  of  God? 

Where,   Lord,  where  do  you  stay?  John  1:38 

W    Ckxne  and  see !  John  1 :  39 


SEAT  OF  WISDOM 

J  went.     Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  there  —  a 
woman    'wrapped  in  silence'  beautiful   to  behold,   as  one 
clothed  with  the  sun  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  on 
her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars. 

Virgin  and  Mother,   many  are  the  women  of  proven  worth 
but  you  have  excelled  them  all. 

Wisdom  has  built  herself  a  house. . . , 

She  has  dressed  her  meat,  mixed  her  wine, 

yes ,  she  has  spread  her  table .... 
she  calls  frcxn  the  heights  out  over  the  city: 
'Let  whoever  is  simple  turn  in  here 

to  him  who  lacks  understanding,  I  say, 
CcMne,  eat  of  my  food, 

and  drink  of  the  wine  I  have  mixed  I 
Forsake  foolishness  that  you  may  live; 

advance  in  the  way  of  understanding . ' 


John  2:1 
Rev. 12:1 

Prov.31:29 

Prov.9:l,2 

Prov.9:3-6 


M 


Do  whatever  he  tells  you. 


John  2:5 
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From  her  heart  she  brought  forth  the  treasures  she  cf .  Luke 

had  pondered  and  kept  there:     that  first  silent  night  2:19 

when  peaceful  stillness  encompassed  everything  and  when  Wis. 18: 

in  the  midst  of  its  course,  the  all-powerful  Word  bounded  14,15 

down  from  heaven.  She  spoke  of  angels,  shepheixis,  magi, 

Joseph,   Simeon,  Anna,    the  flight  into  Egypt,    the  finding  of 

her  lost  Son  in  the  temple — then  lapsed  into  the  mysterious 

silence  of  the  hidden  life — a  silence  to  be  broken  only  by 

the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness:   'He  must  in-  Is.  40:3 

crease ,  I  must  decrease ! '  John  3 : 30 

Vacate!  —  be  empty!     Videte!  —  and  see!  Ps.45:ll 


ILLUMINATION 

C    I  will  allure  her;  I  will  lead  her  into  the  desert  and 
I  will  speak  to  her  heart. 

S    Your  word  is  a  lamp  for  my  steps  and  a  light  for  my  path. 

My  soul  is  waiting  for  the  Lord:   I  count  on  his  word. 

W    Come,  follow  me! 

CcMue  to  me,  all  you  who  are  weary  and  find  life  burdensome, 
and  I  will  refresh  you.  Take  my  yoke  upon  your  shoulders 
and  learn  from  me,  for  I  am  gentle  and  humble  of  heart. 
Your  souls  will  find  rest,  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and  ray 
burden  light. 

S    I  call  with  all  my  heart;  Lord  hear  me, 
I  will  keep  your  statutes. 

W    Be  still! 

S         And  the  storm  within  was  stilled  as  that  night  on  the  sea, 
vihen  even  the  winds  and  waves  obeyed  him. 


Now 


I  will  show  you  the  way  v^ich  surpasses  all  others. 


Love  is  patient,  love  is  kind.  Love  is  not  jealous,  it  does 
not  put  on  airs,  it  is  not  snobbish.   Love  is  never  rude,  it 
is  not  self-seeking,  it  is  not  prone  to  anger;  neither  does 
it  brood  over  injuries.  Love  does  not  rejoice  in  vrf^at  is 
wrong  but  rejoices  with  the  truth.  There  is  no  limit  to 
love's  forbearance,  to  its  trust,  its  hope,  its  power  to  en- 
dure. Love  never  fails....  There  are  in  the  end  three 
things  that  last:   faith,  hope  and  love,  euid  the  greatest  of 
these  is  love.  Seek  after  love.  Set  your  heart  on  spirit- 
ual gifts .... 


Hos.2:16 

Ps. 118:105 
Ps. 129:5 


Matt.  11, 
28-30 


Ps. 118: 145 


cf . Luke 
8:25 
I  Cor 
12:31 
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S    Show  me ,  Lord ,  your  way  Ps . 85 : 1 1 

so  that  I  may  walk  in  your  truth .... 

W    I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  John  14:6 

Anyone  who  loves  me  will  be  true  to  my  word,  and  my  Father     John  14:23 
will  love  him;  we  will  come  to  him  and  make  our  dwelling 
place  with  him. 

S    Your  word,  O  Lord,  for  ever  stands  firm  in  the  heavens:        Ps 

your  truth  lasts  frcan  age  to  age,  like  the  earth  you  118:89-90 

created. 


THE  CRCeS 


W    As  the  Father  has  loved  me,  so  I  have  loved  you.  Live 
on  in  my  love. . . .love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you. 


There  is  no  greater  love  than  this: 
life  for  one's  friends. 


to  lay  down  one's 


John  15: 
9,12 

John  15:13 


If  you  find  that  the  world  hates  you,  know  that  it  has 
hated  me  before  you ....  no  slave  is  greater  than  his  mas- 
ter. 


John  15: 
18-20 


Within  a  short  time  you  will  lose  sight  of  me,  but  soon 
after  that  you  shall  see  me  again. 

S    What  does  he  mean  by  this  'short  time?' 

W    I  tell  you  truly:  you  will  weep  and  mourn  vrtiile  the 

world  rejoices;  you  will  grieve  for  a  time  but  your 

grief  will  be  turned  into  joy. 
S    Jesus  was  led  away,  and  carrying  the  cross  by  himself, 

went  out  to  what  is  called  Golgotha.  There  they  crucified 

him,  and  two  others  with  him. 

With  the  women  from  afar  I  saw  that  near  the  cross  of 
Jesus  there  stood  his  mother.   I  heard  him  say  to  her, 
'WcMnan,  there  is  your  son,*  and  in  turn  he  said  to  John, 
'There  is  your  mother.'  Then  I  knew  that  Simeon *s  pro- 
phecy came  true — the  sword  pierced  her  heart  and  opened  it 
to  embrace  all  of  us  as  her  children,   when  one  of  the 
soldiers  thrust  a  lance  into  his  side  and  immediately  blood 
and  water  flowed  out. 


John  16:16 

John  16:18 

John  16:20 

John  19: 
17,  18 


Jc*m  19:25 
John  19: 
26,  27 

John  19:34 


Your  attitude  must  be  that  of  Qirist: 

Though  he  weis  in  the  form  of  God,  he  did  not  de^n  equality 
with  God  sc«nething  to  be  grasped  at.  Rather,  he  emptied 
himself,  and  took  the  form  of  a  slave,  being  bom  in  the 
likeness  of  men. . . .  and  it  was  thus  that  he  humbled  himself, 
obediently  accepting  death,  even  death  on  a  cross! 


Phil  2: 
5-8 
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He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-bom  of  all     Col.l: 
creatures.   In  him  everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth  was       15-19 
created,  things  visible  and  invisible....  He  is  before  all 
else  that  is.   In  him  everything  continues  in  being.   It  is 
he  who  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church,  he  is  the  be- 
ginning, the  first-bom  of  the  dead....  It  pleased  God  to 
make  absolute  fullness  reside  in  him  and  by  means  of  him  to 
reconcile  everything  in  his  person,  both  on  earth  and  in  the 
heavens,  making  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross. 

Yours  is  a  share  in  this  fullness  in  him....  Hiil  2:9 

What  you  have  done  is  put  aside  your  old  self  with  its         Col  3: 
past  deeds  and  put  on  a  new  man,  one  who  grows  in  know-        9-10 
ledge  as  he  is  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Creator. 

Because  you  are  God's  chosen  ones,  holy  and  beloved,  Col  3: 

clothe  yourselves  with  heartfelt  mercy,  with  kindness,         12-17 
humility,  meekness  and  patience.  Bear  with  one  another; 
forgive  whatever  grievances  you  have  against  one  another. 
Forgive  as  the  Lord  has  forgiven  you,  CX^er  all  these  vir- 
tues put  on  love,  which  binds  the  rest  together  and  makes 
them  perfect.  Christ's  peace  must  reign  in  your  hearts, 
since  as  members  of  the  one  Body  you  have  been  called  to 
that  peace.  Dedicate  yourselves  to  thankfulness.  Let  the 
Word  of  Christ,  rich  as  it  is,  dwell  in  you.  In  wisdom 
made  perfect,  instruct  and  admonish  one  another.  Sing 
gratefully  to  God  from  your  hearts  in  psalms,  hymns  and 
inspired  songs.  Whatever  you  do,  whether  in  speech  or  in 
action,  do  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Give  thanks 
to  God  the  Father  through  him. 

If  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  Jesus  frcm  the  dead  dwells     Rem  8:11 
in  you,  then  he  vdio  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  will 
bring  your  mortal  bodies  to  life  also,  through  his  Spirit 
dwelling  in  you. 

Since  you  have  been  raised  up  in  canpany  with  Christ,  set      Hiil  3: 
your  heart  on  what  pertains  to  higher  realms  vdiere  Christ       1-3 
is  seated  at  God's  right  hand.  Be  intent  on  things  above 
rather  than  on  things  of  earth.  After  all,  you  have  died! 
Your  life  is  hidden  now  with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ 
our  life  appears,  then  you  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory. 

Hark!  my  lover  —  here  he  conies  Songs  2:8 

springing  across  the  mountains,  leaping  across  the  hills. 

Be  swift,  my  lover  Songs  8:14 

like  a  gazelle  or  a  young  stag 
on  the  mountains  of  spices! 
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S    0  Lord,  my  heeo't  is  not  proud  nor  haughty  my  eyes. 
I  have  not  gone  after  things  too  great  nor  marvels 

beyond  me. 
Truly  I  have  set  my  soul  in  silence  and  peace. 

C    How  deep  are  the  riches  and  the  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God! 
How  inscrutable  his  judgments,  how  unsearchable  his  ways! 

W    Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God! 


Notes:  Biblical  quotations  are  taken  from  the  New  American 
Bible  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalm  quotations,  which  are 
taken  from  the  Grail  translation.  My  grateful  acknowledgement 
to  Sr.  Mary  ThcMias  for  her  encouragement,  editing  and  typing  of 
the  final  copy. 
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Ps  130: 

1-2 

Rom  11:33 

Ps  45:11 
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THE  GENTLE  GAZE.  THE  DEEP  CONSOLING  SILENCE 

His  gentle  gaze  has  pierced  the  inmost  cleft  of  my  heart; 
"Come,  follow  Me,"  was  the  loving  message  it  did  impart. 
Looking  without  seeing,  listening  without  hearing, 
I  followed  Him. 

Like  a  caged  bird,  freed  and  untramelled, 

I  poised  for  flight  

In  search  of  new  beginnings; 

A  life  without  disguise. 

Stripped  of  my  heavy  load,  I  began  the  journey 

On  wings  of  love  and  fidelity 

To  the  true  land  of  freedom, 

To  the  festival  of  love. 

I  caune  to  taste  and  relish  the  sweetness 

Of  the  inward  flavor:  the  banquet  that  enkindles 

my  most  lofty  desire. 

Yes,  I  have  sought  and  found  joy 

In  this  earthly  paradise. 

Then,  as  the  years  advance  and  discoveries 

Of  marvelous  gifts  expand  

Life's  paradox  unveils  the  unspeakable  mystery: 

The  Cross! 

Ah!  The  sweet,  delectable  banquet 

Is  mixed  with  bitter  herbs! 

Weak,  vulnerable  and  broken. 

Head  bloody  but  -unbowed,  I  eat  of  my  portion. 

As  I  move  onward  into  the  wordless  void. 

Into  the  crushing  desolation,  the  overflowing  silence, 

I  ponder:  "Is  this  the  route  I  have  to  tread? 

Are  my  noble  expectations  to  be  shattered 

And  my  fervent  struggles  remain  fruitless?" 

Within  my  narrow,  anxious  heart 

I  hear  the  deep  consoling  silence: 

"...as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 

so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways 

and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts . " 

I  plunge  into  the  mysterious  sea 

And  into  the  welcoming,  creating  and  revealing  Word. 

The  gentle  gaze,  the  deep  consoling  silence 

Glow  warmly  in  my  inmost  heart 

Melting  my  selfish  needs  into  pure  desire. 

Turning  my  bitterness  into  sweetest  pain 

And  my  sweetest  pain  into  an  inner  fire  

A  fire  that  sings: 

"In  God's  will  life  is  truly  worth  living." 

Sister  Mary  Paul,  O.P. 
Cainta,  Philippines 
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ENCLOSURE 

Sister  Mary  Emmanuel.O.P. 
West  Springfield. 

The  physical  and  material  boundaries  embraced  by  the  cloistered  nun  are 
usually  what  is  understood  by  enclosure.  One  who  embraces  this  way  of  life 
draws  support  and  a  sense  of  worth  from  statements  like  the  following  from 
Venite  Seorsum:  "with  vigilant  and  maternal  care  the  Church  has  always 
watched  over  virgins  consecrated  to  God  and  has  defended  their  separation 
from  the  affairs  of  the  world  by  issuing  a  considerable  number  of  regula- 
tions regarding  papal  enclosure." 

But  more  important  than  the  physical  and  material  separation  is  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  enclosure.  The  purpose  of  enclosure  is  that  one  may 
enter  more  deeply  into  the  contemplative  life.  This  obligation  rests  with 
each  person;  the  Church  has  done  her  part.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
regulations  and  reasons  for  allowing  egress  and  ingress  and  the  manner  of 
defining  the  boundaries  of  enclosure.  But  one  becomes  aware  of  the  spirit- 
ual aspect  of  enclosure  when  the  superior's  responsibility  regarding  en- 
closure is  expressed  not  so  much  in  safeguarding  egress,  ingress  and  bound- 
aries, but  with  maintaining  the  religious  spirit  and  discipline.  Ours  is  a 
state  of  life  in  which  everything  is  officially  organized  so  as  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  prayer  and  quiet.  Each  nun,  in  imitation  of  the  Church, 
keeps  vigilant  watch  and  thus  defends  her  spiritual  enclosure.  The  canon- 
ical form  of  the  contemplative  life  is  the  external  profession  of  vows  by 
the  religious.  This  profession  is  only  the  framework  for  interior  contem- 
plation, the  essence  of  the  contemplative  life.  The  vows  both  effect  and 
symbolize  in  an  external  manner  one's  total  consecration  to  God.  So  then, 
after  our  novitiate  training,  we  were  more  disposed  toward  contemplation 
when  we  made  our  vows.  As  we  pray  in  one  of  the  final  blessings  of  the  pro- 
fession ceremony:   "May  God  bring  to  completion  what  he  has  begun  in  us." 


The  Dominican  school  of  spirituality  teaches  that:  "each  soul  in  grace 
possesses  the  virtues  and  the  gifts  that  are  the  immediate  principles  of 
contemplation."   What  a  tremendous  increase  of  grace  our  vows  bring  to  our 
openness  to  contemplation  I 

Jordan  Aumann,  O.P.  states  that:  "the  passive  purification  of  the 
soul  necessarily  involves  contemplation.'   Venite  Seorsum  provides  a  par- 
allel to  this  when  it  states:  "the  contemplative  life  is  a  very  particular 
way  of  living  and  expressing  the  paschal  mystery  of  Christ,  which  is  death 
ordained  toward  resurrection."^  Hence  the  loving  acceptance  of  our  daily 
duties  and  all  this  entails  is  a  participation  in  contemplation.  We  are 
being  united  to  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 

Father  Aumann  also  writes:  "the  beatific  vision  is  the  goal  of  one's 
life  and  hence  contemplation  is  the  perfection  of  faith  informed  by  char- 
ity."" Again  Venite  Seorsum  provides  us  with  a  parallel:  "by  studying  Holy 
Scripture,  'which  is  like  a  mirror  in  which  the  pilgrim  Church  on  earth 
looks  at  God,  from  whom  she  has  received  everything,'  each  one  'inflamed 
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with  love  of  God  burns  to  contemplate  his  beauty.' 

This  "burning"  to  contemplate  his  beauty  is  what  each  one's  enclosure,  both 

material  and  spiritual,  secures  for  her. 


Venite  Seorsum,  Introduction,  (Liturgical  Press,  Collegeville  MN,), 
1975,  p.  656. 

Profession  ceremony. 

3 

Jordan  Aumann,  O.P.,  Contemplation:  Dominican  School,  The  New  Catholic 

Encyclopedia,  1981,  vol.  IV,  p.  261. 

4 

ibid. ,  p. 261. 

Venite  Seorsum,  Ch . I ,  p .  657. 

Aumann ,  loc.  cit. 

Venite  Seorsum, Ch.  II,  p.  662. 
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ON  GILBOA'S  HEIGHTS 

(Elegy  for  a  double- trunked  wild 

cherry  tree,  magnificently  in  full 

bloom,  fallen  in  a  wind  storm  on  the 

top  of  our  hill)  „        ^  _   ,  ,,  „, 

See  2  Sam. 1:17-27. 


Trees  stand  tall 

swaying  in  the  morning  wind, 
mourning  in  the  morning  breeze.     , 

Phoebe  calls  insistently 
and  distant  mate  replies: 
"Phoebe."   "Phoebe". 
"Come,  seel"   "Come,  seel" 

Unbelieving  mocking  bird  chatters  scoffingly. 

Robins  and  finches  and  sparrows 

Sing  and  chirp  unaware  of  the  great 
tragedy: 

Saul  and  Jonathan  lie  dead 

on   Gilboa's  heights. 
Fallen  gloriously  in  the  blossoming  of  youth 

and  the  blooming  of  full  age. 

Two  tall  stately  trunks 

sprung  from  one  deep  root 
and,  now,  broken  stump. 

The  blossoms  of  youth  and  the  flowers  of  full   age 

surround  with  beauty  and  pathos 

the  fallen  heroes. 
The  shining  bronze  of  their  sun-browned  bodies 

is  dulled  to  somberness 

in  death . 

Never  has  there  been  the  like  before; 
Never  shall  there  be  the  like  again. 
United  in  life,  united  in  death, 

fallen,  fallen  on  Gilboa's  heights. 

Blossoms  and  flowers  that  will  not  bear  fruit 
except  in  the  memory  of  those, 
heart-wrung , 
heart-stung  by  the  sight. 
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Two  splendid,  slender,  noble  knights 
lying  side  by  side 
on  Gilboa's  heightsi 

Having  braved  till  now  the  storms  of  life, 

Howling  winds  and  rain, 

thunder  and  lightning. 
The  two  have  succumbed  at  last  to  the  gale. 

But  why,  oh  why,  did  they  finally  fail,  fall? 

Weakened  within,  gnawed  to  death 

at  the  core 
Death's  wide  open  door 

they  bore  within. 

The  secret  of  life,  the  secret  of  death 
lies  deep  within  the  hearti 

Ours  to  ponder 

to  wonder 

to  contemplate 
as  we  mourn  our  two  knights 

fallen  in  death 

On  Gilboa's  heights. 


-St.    Maria  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
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TOWARD  A  SPIRITUALITY  OF  POVERTY 

In  Imitation  of  Christ  * 

Sister  Mary  Margaret,    O,   P. 

Farming  ton  Hills 

"Con(}ucr  greed  by  conformity  with  Clirist,  'who  for  our  sakes  became 
poor  that  we  miglit  become  ricli.*  (2  Cor.  8;9T" 

'"Come,  follow  me'  (Matt.  19;21).  Const.  28,  I 


Imitation  and  devotion  to  Ciirist  is  the  heart  and  center  of  what 
we  do  by  our  vow  of  poverty, (1)  as  it  is  the  end  or  goal  of  all  our  religious 
life,  whether  it  be  poverty  or  chastity  or  obedience.  It  is  our  love  rela- 
tionship to  Christ  that  is  the  root  and  substance  of  the  religious  state, 
without  wliich  all  our  observances  become  as  'sounding  brass  or  tinkling 
cymbal'  (1  Cor.  13,  1). 

As  I  seek  to  interpret  the  poverty  of  Jesus  Christ  and  what  it 
means  for  us,  my  concerns  are  two-fold  although  they  can  be  expressed  in  a 
multiplicity  of  ways:  Firstly,  tliere  is  a  whole  spirituality  of  poverty  al- 
ready set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  poor  are  called  'blessed'."'"'' 
How  did  Jesus  Himself  practise  it  and  in  what  ways  did  He  bring  it  to  fulfill- 
ment? How  did  His  attitude  toward  material  goods  reflect  His  relationship 
with  His  Father?  Or,  was  it  the  other  way  around?  Was  it  His  relationship 
with  the  Father  that  prompted  His  poverty? 

And  my  second  concern  would  be,  why  is  Christ  poor?  And  why  does 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  reveal  Himself  in  poverty?  Or,  what  does  the  fact  that 
Christ  Himself  ^s.  poor  tell  us  about  who  His  Father  is?  If  Christ  is,  as 
we  believe,  the  very  fullness  of  the  revelation  God  wishes  to  impart  to  us, 
what  are  we  learning  about  God  when  Jesus  shows  Himself  to  us  as  liaving  been 
born  in  a  stable  or  as  having  nowhere  to  lay  His  head?  Did  Jesus  remain 
in  obscurity  in  order  better  to  reveal  His  Father,  drawing  attention  to  Him- 
self only  indirectly  as  He  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  God,  ie.  the  greatness 
of  God  and  Ilimself  as  His  servant?  "The  Father  is  greater  than  I?"  (Jn  14:28), 
Or,  would  it  be  just  as  true,  and  perhaps  more  so,  to  wonder  if  tlie  poverty, 
humility  and  obscurity  of  Jesus  Himself  were  not  the  picture  of  the  Father 
He  meant  to  portray?  "He  who  sees  Me  sees  tlie  Father"  (Jn  1A:9).  If  Jesus 
reveals  Himself  in  poverty,  is  it  not  because  God  Himself  is  "poor"?**~'"'And 


*  This  paper  forms  part  of  a  series  of  classes  given  to  our  novitiate  group, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  develop  a  spirituality  of  poverty  by  commenting 
on  certain  key  phrases  given  in  our  constitutions.  It  has  been  adapted  some- 
what for  publication  here. 

*^"  This  series  of  classes  was  preceded  by  a  study  of  Old  Testament  themes 
relative  to  a  spirit  of  poverty  in  which  we  learned  that  the  blessedness 
of  poverty,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  did  not  consist  in  the  mere  fact  of 
being  poor  or  oppressed.  For  the  poor  were  promised  that  they  would  be  deli- 
vered from  such  a  situation.  Their  blessedness  was  rather  to  be  found  in 
their  awareness  of  the  need  for  such  deliverance  and  their  complete  and  pro- 
found openness  to  that  freedom  and  abundance  that  only  God  could  offer. 
(2) 

***  I  realize  the  word  "poor"  cannot  be  strictly  speaking  predicated  of  God 
(nor  for  that  matter  can  the  word  "rich");  nevertheless,  we  have  only  our 
human  terminology  to  try  to  express  realities  which  are  beyond  all  human 
explanation. 
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if  God  is  "poor"  what  kind  of  transformation  can  we  expect  to  take  place 
in  our  hearts  as  we  become  more  God-like  through  our  practice  of  religious 
poverty? 

Or,  to  take  both  questions  and  place  them  in  a  different  context- 
what  do  they  mean  for  us  as  religious?  -  could  we  not  see  the  first  question 
as:  how  is  poverty  the  way  back  to  God  in  imitation  of  Christ?  And  the  second 
as:  why  is  poverty  the  culmination  of  all  God  wishes  to  tell  us  about  Him- 
self? 

First,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  poverty  of  Christ  Himself.  As 
I  have  already  said,  poverty  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  mystery  of  Christ; 
and  this  is  verified  by  two  principle  New  Testament  passages:  2  Cor. 
8:9  (For  you  know  the  grace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  He  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sake  He  became  poor,  so  that  by  His  poverty  you  might 
become  rich.")  and  Phil.  2:6  ff.,  the  hymn  about  Christ's  selfemptying.  (3) 
In  the  first  quotation  from  2  Cor,,  there  is  a  play  on  the  words  "rich"  and 
"poor".  To  answer  our  question,  then,  is  God  "poor"?:  According  to  this, 
God  is  "rich";  yet  He  becomes  "poor"  in  order  to  make  us  rich.  There  is 
no  value  in  poverty,  per  se.  The  value  is  in  becoming  full,  full  of  God's 
blessings,  whether  they  be  a  sharing  in  material  goods  or  in  those  heavenly 
goods  which  go  beyond  what  eye  can  see,  ear  can  hear  (1  Cor.  2:9). 

In  the  second  passage  given,  Phil.  2:6  ff.,  we  learn  that  the  very 
Incarnation  is  an  impoverishment,  the  impoverishment  of  the  kenosis  itself. 
(4)  Just  the  fact  of  being  human  is  a  poverty  situation.  Further,  "being 
humbler  yet  He  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  death  on  a  Cross."  A  spirit- 
uality of  poverty,  then,  includes  a  spirituality  of  the  cross.  We  will  return 
to  both  these  aspects  of  poverty  as  found  at  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of 
Christ  after  we  have  looked  at  the  poverty  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Gos- 
pels. 

He  was  born  in  a  stable  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the 
inn.  He  lived  in  an  obscure  village  subject  to  Mary  and  Joseph,  unknown 
("Can  anything  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  Jn.  1:46).  During  His  public 
ministry  He  had  nowhere  to  lay  His  head.  At  His  death  the  soldiers  cast 
lots  for  His  robe.  His  burial  was  in  the  tomb  of  another. 

Yet  for  all  that  He  was  not  destitute.  He  had  friends  among  the 
rich  and  influential  who  cared  for  His  needs.  With  St.  Paul  He  could  say, 
"I  know  how  to  be  poor  and  how  to  be  rich,  to  go  hungry  or  to  be  well-fed" 
(Phil.  4:11).  For,  as  one  modern  author  has  pointed  out,  referring  to  Jesus 
as  a  model  for  ourselves:  "The  ideal  is  not  to  be  in  want  but  to  be  free 
in  the  face  of  abundance  or  deprivation  and  especially  to  have  in  one's  soul 
the  attitude  of  waiting  and  of  desire,  of  openness  to  grace,  of  dispossession, 
of  total  and  confident  dependence  which  is  the  attitude  of  the  poor  of  Yah- 
weh."  (5)  So  it  is  evident  Jesus  did  practice  poverty  of  spirit  as  laid  out 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

What  does  Jesus  teach  us,  what  is  His  own  teaching  about  poverty? 
First  of  all,  we  have  the  beatitudes.  "Happy  are  you  poor,  you  who  are  in 
need  (Lk.  6:20)  or  the  Matthean  version  (5:3)  "Happy  are  the  poor  in  spirit 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven".  Happy  —  not  because  of  poverty, 
for  it  was  not  poverty  for  its  own  sake  that  Jesus  extolled.  Did  He  Himself 
not  say,  quoting  Is.  61:1-2,  "He  has  anointed  Me  to  preach  the  good  news 
to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  Me  to  grant  release  to  captives  and  recovery  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed"?  Jesus  has 
come  not  to  bless  poverty,  hunger  or  tears  but  to  release  people  from  such 
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suffering. (6)  The  poor  are  blessed  insofar  as  they  are  open,  ready  and  eager 
for  the  salvation  promised  them.  Poverty  in  itself  is  of  no  value.  It  could 
be  that  we  may  be  content  to  remain  in  our  misery  —  of  what  merit  would 
that  be?  Poverty  situations  bear  their  own  unhappy  characteristics,  some 
of  which  are  listlessness,  lack  of  energy.  But  Jesus  tells  us,  "Ask  and 
you  will  receive,  full  measure,  pressed  down,  running  over  will  they  pour 
into  your  lap"  (Mt.  7:7  and  Lk.  6:38).  "Thin  sowing  means  thin  reaping"  (2 
Cor.  8:6).  It  is  the  hungry  whom  God  fills  with  good  things,  those  who  are 
longing  to  be  satisfied.  Or,  other  regrettable  effects  of  poverty,  and  per- 
haps even  worse  than  those  already  mentioned,  are  that  it  may  harden  or  em- 
bitter us,  make  us  envious,  self-sufficient,  grasping,  cruel.  But  true 
poverty  is  an  attitude  of  heart. 

What  further  can  we  glean  from  Jesus'  teachings  as  presented  in 
the  Gospel  texts  to  show  us  the  direction  of  His  thought  concerning-  poverty? 
"It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,"  He  tells 
us,  "than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Mt.  19:24).  In 
context,  this  follows  the  episode  of  the  rich  man  who  went  away  sad,  'for 
he  had  great  possessions. '  The  immediate  follow-up  is  the  astonishment  of 
the  disciples  who  exclaim,  "Who  then  can  be  saved?"  And  Jesus'  answer,  "With 
men  this  is  impossible  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible"  (Mk.  10:27). 
The  apostles  were  not  wealthy  men;  their  fear,  perhaps,  should  be  ours. 
All  of  us  are  rich  —  loaded  down  with  possessions,  cares,  deceptions  of 
all  kinds  —  who  of  us  can  become  poor  enough  to  be  saved,  ie.  to  accept 
the  kingdom  of  God  that  is  offered  to  us? 

Modern  scripture  scholarship  tells  us  that  the  point  of  the  story 
of  the  rich  young  man  is  not,  as  had  been  traditionally  held,  a  "call  to 
the  religious  life. "(7)  For  the  same  command  to  sell  all  their  possessions 
was  not  issued  to  others  of  Jesus*  disciples  (eg.  Matthew  the  tax  collector 
was  not  asked  to  give  up  all;  he  gave  a  banquet  for  Jesus  in  his  own  home, 
(Lk.  5:29).  Other  disciples  left  their  nets  but  did  not  sell  them;  they 
returned  to  them  in  the  period  following  the  resurrection  (Jn.  21:3  ff). 
The  point  of  the  story  of  the  rich  young  man  seems  rather  to  be  a  call  to 
give  up  what  hindered  him  in  his  desire  to  give  himself  wholeheartedly  to 
the  following  of  Jesus.   In  this  case,  it  was  his  wealth. 

In  His  teachings  on  poverty,  Jesus  draws  from  His  own  understanding 
of  Old  Testament  literature:  Wealth  is  essentially  deceptive;  it  cannot 
be  our  final  end.  Further,  it  separates  us  from  God  by  making  us  self-suffi- 
cient. (8)  But  then  He  introduces  a  new  note:  voluntariness,  the  necessity 
of  a  positive  choice.  "No  one  can  serve  two  masters.  Either  he  will  love 
the  one  and  hate  the  other  or  he  will  be  attentive  to  one  and  despise  the 
other.  You  cannot  serve  both  God  and  money"  (Lk.  16,  13  ff).  The  parable 
of  the  pearl  of  great  price  has  the  same  theme.  We  must  be  willing  to  give 
up  all  to  purchase  it  (Mt.  13:  45-6).  Again  in  Luke  we  learn  to  provide 
for  ourselves  purses  that  never  wear  out,  an  unfailing  treasure  with  the 
Lord  which  no  thief  can  take,  no  moth  destroy  (Lk.  12:32).  Earthly  treasures 
fail  us. 

"A  man  may  be  wealthy,"  Jesus  tells  us,  "but  his  possessions  do 
not  guarantee  him  life"  (Lk.  12:15).  Or  again.  He  concluded  His  parable 
on  the  rich  man  with  the  harvest  who  wanted  to  pull  down  his  grain  bins  in 
order  to  build  larger  ones  by  commenting:  "You  fool!  This  very  night  your 
life  shall  be  required  of  you.   To  whom  will  all  this  piled  up  wealth  of 
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yours  go?  That  is  the  way  it  is  with  a  man  who  grows  rich  for  himself  instead 
of  growing  rich  in  the  sight  of  God"  (Lk.  12:16-21). 

Let  us  return  to  where  we  began  —  the  poverty  of  Jesus  was  not 
so  much  what  He  practised  or  what  He  taught  but  the  poverty  He  became  in 
the  Incarnation  —  and  look  more  closely  at  the  two  New  Testament  citations 
that  testify  to  this.  2  Cor.  8:9:  "You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  favor 
shown  you  by  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  how  for  your  sake  He  made  Himself  poor 
though  He  was  rich  so  that  you  might  become  rich  by  His  poverty."  And  Phil. 
2:5  ff.  "Your  attitude  must  be  that  of  Christ.  Though  He  was  in  the  form 
of  God  He  did  not  deem  equality  with  God  something  to  be  grasped  at.  Rather, 
He  emptied  Himself  taking  the  form  of  a  slave..." 

In  both  cases  the  underlying  concept  is:  He  was  rich,  He  became 
poor.  Let  us  try  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  each  of  these 
texts.  In  the  2  Cor.  passage  we  note  considerable  contrast  between  the  ideas 
'rich'  and  'poor'.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  chapter  8  builds  on  these  two  con- 
trasting thoughts. (9)  Vs.  1:  "Brothers,  I  would  like  you  to  know  of  the  grace 
of  God  conferred  on  the  Churches  of  Macedonia."  Vs.  2:  "In  the  midst  of  severe 
trial  their  overflowing  joy  and  deep  poverty  have  produced  an  abundant  gener- 
osity..." Here,  poverty  has  brought  forth  riches.  Vs.  4:  "Insisted  on  favor 
of  sharing."  Vs.  7:  "rich  in  every  respect,  in  faith,  in  discourse,  in  know- 
ledge, in  total  concern  and  in  the  love  we  bear  you...  abound."  Vs.  9:  "favor 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Vs.  10:  "About  to  give  you  some  advice  about  this 
matter  of  rich  and  poor." 

Paul  is  speaking  to  the  Corinthians  about  the  collection  for  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem  and  is  exhorting  them  to  generosity.  It  is  in  this  set- 
ting that  he  places  the  passage  we  are  examining  in  order  to  understand  the 
poverty  of  Jesus.  Paul  appeals  to  the  profound  truths  of  faith  —  "the  grace 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  —  to  inspire  the  living  out  of  our  lives.  This 
is  how  Jesus  lived,  this  is  what  we  must  do.  The  'grace'  or  'favor'  is  the 
life  Jesus  lived  for  us  on  earth.  Being  rich,  ie.  equal  to  the  Father,  pos- 
sessing the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  He  became  poor.  He  took  to  Himself  a 
human  nature,  becoming  thereby  part  of  the  world  of  weakness  and  death,  that 
all  who  believe  in  Him  may  become  rich  with  a  richness  that  surpasses  all 
earthly  riches. 

The  exact  same  thought  is  presented  in  Phil.  2:5  ff.  "though  He 
was  in  the  form  of  God  Jesus  did  not  deem  equality  with  God  something  to 
be  grasped  at.  Rather,  He  em.ptied  Himself  and  took  the  form  of  a  slave, 
being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men." 

The  passage  is  not  concerned  directly  with  the  moment  of  the  Incar- 
nation but  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  it  was  seen  throughout  the 
whole  of  His  thirty-three  years  of  mortal  life.  It  is  concerned  with  Christ's 
appearance  in  a  human  nature  as  a  whole.  The  interest  of  Paul  is  focused 
on  the  humiliation  of  Christ  in  His  human  life:  that  human  life  created 
out  of  nothing,  dependent  on  the  material  universe  for  its  very  subsistence. 
This  is  the  lowliness  of  the  flesh  that  Jesus  took  upon  Himself.  He,  though 
God,  became  man.  We  cannot  appreciate  the  profundity  of  these  thoughts  be- 
cause we  have  brought  God  down  to  our  level.  But  for  Paul  the  thought  was 
staggering.  And  for  Paul  what  was  even  more  staggering  was  the  second  part 
of  the  hymn,  "He  became  humbler  yet  in  accepting  death,  death  on  a  cross." 
Having  already  stripped  Himself,  emptied  Himself,  of  His  divine  prerogatives 
in  accepting  human  nature,  He  goes  further  and  gives  up  even  life  itself. 
This  is  the  poverty  to  which  we  as  followers  of  Christ  are  exhorted  and  en- 
couraged.  Again,  though  rich,  He  became  poor.   And  why?   So  that  we  might 
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become  rich.  Herein  lies  the  second  great  innovation  of  New  Testament  poverty 
revealed  in  and  by  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ:  It  is  always  for  the  sake 
of  others. 

So  then,  let  us  ask  again  —  Is  God  "rich"  or  is  God  "poor"?  "Being 
rich,  He  became  poor".  What  does  this  mean?  In  what  does  the  richness  of 
God  consist?  If  God  is  "rich"  it  can  only  be  because  He  possesses  the  pleni- 
tude of  Being.  "Because  God  in  His  perfection  and  simplicity  is  everything 
and  does  not  possess  anything,  He  can  only  give  Himself.  He  can  be  only 
a  pure  giving  and  bestowing  of  Himself .. ."(10)  "(He  is)  the  unoriginated 
origin  of  divine  love,  a  pure  source,  a  pure  outflowing. "(11)  In  Redemptionis 
Don  urn,  our  Holy  Father  Pope  John  Paul  II  comments  that  the  rich  young  man 
of  the  Gospel  is  invited  to  renounce  a  program  of  life  in  which  first  place 
is  held  by  the  category  of  'possessing'  and  to  accept  in  its  place  a  life 
style  centered  upon  the  value  of  the  human  person-.  —  upon  personal  being 
after  the  likeness  of  God  Himself.  "The  rich  person,"  he  says,  "is  not  the 
one  who  possesses  but  the  one  who  'gives',  the  one  who  is  capable  of  giving." 
(12) 

Mary,  too,  may  be  seen  as  an  example  of  this  very  richness  in  poverty. 
"He  has  looked  on  His  servant  in  her  nothingness,"  she  sings  in  her  Magnificat, 
"Henceforth  all  ages  will  call  me  blessed... It  is  the  hungry  He  fills  with 
good  things"(Lk.  1:46-55).   Not  only  does  Mary  receive  all  from  God,  she 
also  keeps  nothing  for  herself.   Mary,  too,  is  rich  in  being,  rich  in  giving. 

No  ray  that  falls  upon  her  soul 
Is  lost  in  its  pure  deeps 
She  shines  to  God,  she  shines  for  men 
A  star  that  never  sleeps(13). 

And  again,  St.  Paul,  "We  are  poor  yet  enriching  many.  We  have  noth- 
ing yet  we  possess  all  things"  (2  Cor.  6:10). 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Christological  hymn  in  Paul's  letter  to 
the  Philippians  and  examine  it  more  fully.  First  of  all,  we  must  note  the 
context  in  which  it  is  placed.  Paul  is  urging  the  Philippians  to  the  fulness 
of  the  Christian  life  and  is  indicating  those  conditions  which  are  indispensi- 
ble.  They  are  four  and  form  a  certain  progression  of  intensity .  (14)  First, 
steadfastness,  1:  27-30.  "Conduct  yourselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Gospel 
...stand  firm  in  unity. . .Exert  yourselves  with  one  accord  for  the  Gospel." 
Christians  must  be  united  in  their  resistance  against  persecutors. 

Secondly,  harmony  or  unity,  2:  1-2.  "Make  my  joy  complete  by  your 
unanimity,  possessing  the  one  love,  united  in  Spirit  and  in  ideals,."  There 
must  be  further  unity  among  themselves  and  a  certain  equality. 

Thirdly,  humility,  2:3-5.  "Never  act  out  of  rivalry  or  conceit. 
Rather,  let  all  parties  think  humbly  of  others  as  superior  to  themselves, 
each  of  you  looking  to  others'  interests  rather  than  his  own."  This  goes 
further  than  equality;  now  others  are  seen  as  superior  to  themselves.  It 
is  here  that  the  beautiful  hymn  to  Christ  is  inserted,  introduced  by  "Your 
attitude  must  be  that  of  Christ:  Though  He  was  in  the  form  of  God... He  emp- 
tied Himself"(2:  5-11). 

Then,  finally,  to  sum  up,  there  is  a  fourth  condition,  obedience 
and  selflessness  as  a  further  application  of  the  previous  one(2: 12-18). 

The  same  play  between  the  concepts  of  'rich*  and  'poor'  can  be  seen 
in  this  passage  as  in  that  of  2Cor.  Rich  in  Being  as  God,  poor  in  possession 
— 'He  emptied  Himself —  made  rich  again  at  the  cost  of  poverty  in  the  glory 
of  the  Resurrection. 

This  is  the  poverty  to  which  we,  too,  as  Christians  and  as  religious, 
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are  called:  a  radical  poverty,  after  the  likeness  of  God  Himself  in  imitation 
of  the  self  emptying  of  Christ.  We,  too,  are  called  to  become  rich  in  being, 
to  discover  the  "treasure  of  humanity",  the  "inner  treasure  of  the  heart" 
as  our  Holy  Father  Pope  John  Paul  expresses  it  in  Redemptionis  Donum,  at 
the  price  of  possessing  nothing. (15) 

In  reflecting  on  the  words  of  Paul  and  on  the  Holy  Father's  encycli- 
cal, I  cannot  help  wondering  what  the  'treasure  of  humanity'  is  that  he  speaks 
of.  Is  it  only  the  richness  of  our  own  personal  being  that  we  discover  in 
the  practice  of  poverty  or  can  this  personal  grace  granted  to  each  of  us 
be  seen  as  a  seed  or  as  leaven  which,  when  fully  matured,  permeates  the  whole 
world?  Let  us  follow  the  thought  through.  We  know  that,  to  draw  again  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  human  person  is  the  only  creature  on  earth 
that  exists  in  and  for  itself.  We  cannot,  as  can  the  lower  creation,  be 
drawn  into  a  higher  unity.  Yet  for  all  that,  we  can  only  discover  our  true 
selves  by  giving  ourselves  away. (16)  As  persons  we  cannot  exist  in  isolation 
from  others;  existence  is  possible  only  in  the  plural,  in  co-existence,  in 
reciprocal  relationships  with  other  human  persons,  in  mutual  giving  and  re- 
ceiving. (17)  Does  this  not  state  in  a  more  modern  idiom  what  Paul  has  already 
told  us?  For  Paul  and  other  New  Testament  authors,  unity  is  the  effect  or 
result  of  the  self-emptying  of  Christians  after  the  example  of  Christ(cf. 
as  well  ICor.  12:26  and  Eph.  A:  1-4;  5:21-23)  just  as  the  birth  of  the  Church 
is  the  fullfillment  in  Jesus  Himself  of  His  own  parable,  "unless  the  grain 
of  wheat  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies,  it  remains  a  single  grain  but  if 
it  dies  it  brings  forth  much  fruit"  (Jn.  12:24). 

It  was  not  only  His  own  personal  glorification  in  the  Resurrection 
that  was  the  reward  of  Jesus*  obedience  unto  death,  not  only  the  Resurrection 
that  gave  Him  the  title  of  Lord  but  also  the  fact  that  having  tasted  death 
Himself,  He  is  now  able  to  communicate  life  to  all  those  whom  the  Father 
had  given  Him.  "He  though  rich  became  poor  so  that  we  might  become  rich 
through  His  poverty." 

This  is  the  poverty  to  which  we  as  Christians  are  invited  after 
the  example  of  Jesus.  Our  self-emptying  must  be  a  seeking  of  the  completion 
of  our  own  being  —  the  'treasure  of  humanity'  —  not  in  the  satisfaction 
of  material  comforts,  in  having,  but  in  being,  in  'becoming',  not  yet  only 
in  the  reward  promised  us  after  death,  but  more  —  in  that  unity  with  one 
another  which  can  only  be  found  when  all  the  members  think  humbly  of  others 
as  superior  to  themselves,  when  our  attitude  becomes  that  of  Christ:  'though 
He  was  by  nature  God  He  emptied  Himself. ' 

We  have  seen  that  God  is  "rich".  He  only  "becomes  poor"  for  our 
sake.  But  is  there  a  sense  in  which  we  can  also  say  God  is  "poor"?  When 
we  look  at  Jesus,  the  poor  Man  of  Nazareth,  humble  and  obscure  in  His  earthly 
life,  born  in  a  stable,  with  nowhere  to  lay  His  head,  can  we  form  an  accurate 
picture  of  who  God  is?  "He  who  sees  Me  sees  the  Father"  (Jn  14:9).  Is  then 
God  "poor"? 

Let  us  look  at  Jesus  and  at  the  picture  of  Himself  He  intended  to 
portray:  "I  am  in  your  midst  as  one  who  serves"  (Lk.  22:27).  The  Son  of 
Man,  He  called  Himself;  lowly,  therefore,  not  rich  or  pompous.  Also  very 
ordinary  in  His  manner,  His  lifestyle.  The  Gospel  presents  His  parents  as 
being  astonished  at  finding  Him  in  the  temple.  So  too  were  His  fellow  country 
men.  (."He  could  not  work  many  miracles  there  since  they  refused  to  believe 
in  Him,"  Mt.  13:58  .  "Is  this  not  the  son  of  Joseph,  His  brothers  and  sisters 
among  us?"  Mt.  13:55-56)  as  well  as  His  disciples  ("Who  is  this  that  even 
the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  Him?"  Mk.  4:41). 
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These  two  concepts,  service  and  ordinariness,  are  perhaps  the  key 
factors  that  enable  us  to  answer  our  question  affirmatively:  Is  God,  as 
revealed  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  "poor"?  Let  us  look  more  closely  at  each 
of  them.  First,  then,  service.  "I  am  in  your  midst  as  one  who  serves". 
It  is  the  rich  who  are  served,  not  the  poor.  It  is  the  poor  that  do  the 
serving.  Further,  those  who  do  the  serving  are  the  many,  the  majority,  the 
common  mass  of  the  people,  in  a  word,  the  "ordinary";  while  those  who  receive 
such  services  are  the  few,  those  who  stand  outside  and  above  the  others. 
According  to  our  human  mode  of  reckoning,  the  richer  or  more  powerful  one 
is,  the  greater  right  and  means  one  has  to  acquire  the  services  of  those 
who  have  not  such  means.  Doesn't  Jesus  reverse  the  concept  at  the  Last  Supper 
when  He  says  to  His  disciples,  "You  call  Me  Lord  and  Master  and  you  are  right. 
That  is  what  I  am!... If  I,  the  Lord  and  Master  wash  your  feet,  you,  too, 
ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet"(Jn  14:  13-14).  There  are  two  things  here. 
First,  Jesus'  recognition  that  He  is  Lord  and  Master  and  secondly,  the  actual 
attitude  of  the  Father,  the  Lord  and  Master,  of  whom  Jesus  is  the  visible 
expression,  is  one  of  service,  not  acceptance  of  service.   Is  God  "poor"? 

Modern  studies  in  the  fields  of  anthropology  and  psychology  have 
made  great  contributions  to  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  culture  and 
the  social  behavior  of  mankind.  One  modern  scholar  has  put  forward  the  theory 
that  the  basic  human  drive  that  prompted  groups  of  people  to  set  up  kings 
and  rulers  over  themselves  was  one  of  self-exaltation  even  at  the  expense 
of  others.  (18).  Its  root  is  a  fundamental  level  of  anxiety,  a  fear  of  life, 
a  fear  of  death,  which  we  all  share.  Its  slogan  is  "Me  first".  In  other 
words,  "you  are  to  serve  me."  In  brief,  the  logic  upon  which  this  theory 
rests  is  as  follows: 

As  peoples  banded  together  in  groups  or  tribes  their  greatest  danger 
lay,  not  now  with  wild  animals  or  the  elements  as  before,  but  other  peoples, 
neighboring  tribes  or  marauders.  To  protect  themselves,  these  tribes  would 
choose  one  from  among  their  own  number,  usually  the  biggest  or  strongest 
among  them,  as  their  king  or  ruler  and  set  him  up  as  a  figurehead,  a  kind 
of  symbol  of  what  they  themselves  wished  to  become.  They  then  invested  him 
with  riches,  honor,  power,  all  their  own  resources  and  even  their  own  personal 
rights  and  dignity,  divesting  themselves  in  their  attempt  to  enhance  the 
one  who  represented  them  all  and  thus  they  became  slaves  of  the  very  one 
they  thought  to  free  them  (cf.  as  well  ISam.  8:  10-18). 

How  different  is  the  message  of  the  Gospel  where  the  greatest  among 
you  is  the  one  who  serves  the  others  after  the  example  of  Jesus  who  alone 
gives  us  the  adequate  picture  of  the  Father,  the  King  and  Ruler  of  all. 
He  does  not  take  our  goods  to  enrich  His  own  supply.  "Were  I  hungry  I  would 
not  tell  you...  I  have  no  need  of  your  sacrifices"  (ps.  50:  8,12).  "The 
kings  of  this  world  lord  it  over  their  subjects,"  Jesus  tells  us,  "but  it 
is  not  to  be  that  way  with  you...  Rather,  the  greatest  among  you  must  be 
your  servant"  (Lk.  22:25).   Is  God  "poor"? 

Ordinary.  Is  God  "ordinary"?  Or  is  He  so  marvelous  as  to  be  beyond 
what  the  mind  can  imagine?  Perhaps  the  answer  is  God  is  so  great  that  only 
the  ordinary  can  grant  us  a  glimpse  of  Him.  Examples  abound.  Think  of  the 
world  of  wonder  found  by  looking  through  a  microscope  at  a  drop  of  water 
or,  at  the  other  extreme,  of  the  planetary  system,  or  of  any  of  the  orders 
of  being  found  between.  All  of  these  are  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  most 
brilliant  scientist,  even  after  a  lifetime  of  research.  Yet  they  can  be 
appreciated  by  the  simplest  person,  the  smallest  child.  The  most  insignifi- 
cant things  in  our  surrounding  world  are  sources  of  the  miraculous  for  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see. 
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I  see  His  blood  upon  the  rose 

And  in  the  stars  the  glory  of  His  eyes, 

His  Body  gleams  amid  the  snows, 

His  tears  fall  from  the  skies. 

I  see  His  face  in  every  flower; 
The  thunder  and  the  singing  of  the  birds 
Are  but  His  voice  —  and  carven  by  His  power 
Rocks  are  His  written  words. 

All  pathways  by  His  feet  are  worn. 

His  strong  heart  stirs  the  ever-beating  seas. 

His  crown  of  thorns  twined  with  every  thorn, 

His  cross  is  every  tree.  (19) 

It  is  in  the  ordinary,  the  sacrament  of  the  ordinary,  that  God  re- 
veals Himself,  in  the  common-place,  all  the  hum-drum  experiences  of  our 
everyday  life,  or  He  does  not  reveal  Himself  at  all.  Of  what  else  does  Jesus 
speak  in  the  parables  when  He  tells  us,  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like..." 
a  fisherman,  a  merchant,  a  housewife,  a  farmer;  it's  like  the  birds  and  the 
plants,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  like  children  playing  in  the  market  place. 
It  is  within  these,  the  familiar  sights  and  sounds  that  make  up  our  day  to 
day  existence  that  the  greatest  of  all  mysteries  is  hidden.  "There  is  no 
need  for  you  to  cross  the  sea,"  to  find  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  nor  to 
"go  up  to  the  sky  to  find  it,"  we  read  in  Dt.  30:13  .  "It  is  already  near 
you,  in  your  hearts  and  in  your  mouths.  You  have  only  to  carry  it  out". 
Again,  St.  John  of  the  Cross  reminds  us,  "0  soul,  most  beautiful  of  all  crea- 
tures, who  long  to  know  where  your  Beloved  is,  you  are  yourself  the  very 
tabernacle  wherein  He  dwells."  (20) 

The  life  of  Jesus  bears  this  out.  The  hidden  life  of  Nazareth, 
thirty  three  years  of  the  same  ordinary  existence-  that  makes  up  our  lives, 
eating  and  sleeping,  working  and  praying  and  growing  in  wisdom  and  grace 
and  age  within  the  framework  of  a  small  family  in  a  small  village  in  the 
smallest  of  all  nations.  No  one  took  notice  of  Him,  there  was  nothing  to 
draw  anyone's  attention  to  Himself.  And  yet  within  the  confines  of  a  single 
life  of  only  thirty  three  years  was  contained  the  fullness  of  God  Himself. 
This  one  fact  reveals  more  about  God  to  us  than  all  the  books  the  world  could 
hold. 

So,  then,  what  may  we  conclude  from  all  this?  We  have  seen  the 
poverty  of  Jesus  as  He  practised  it  and  as  He  taught  it.  We  have  noted  how 
He  brought  to  fulfillment  the  spirit  of  poverty  already  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  confronting  us  with  the  necessity  of  making  positive  choices 
in  its  favor  and  by  the  factor  of  motivation:  always  for  the  sake  of  others, 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  benefit  from  our  own  selflessness. 

As  for  the  question,  is  God  "rich"  or  is  God  "poor",  perhaps  the 
answer  lies  in  from  what  vantage  point  we  form  our  perceptions  of  poverty 
or  riches.  God  is  "rich"  so  rich  in  fact  that  the  greatest  giving  does  not 
deplete  but,  after  a  human  manner  of  speaking,  only  "increases"  His  greatness 
by  sharing  that  greatness  with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  God  is  "poor"  as  well, 
poor  in  material  possessions,  poor  in  all  the  spirit  of  this  world  vainly 
craves  and  searches  after. 

Choice  and  motivation.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  New  Testa- 
ment poverty.  And  where  do  we  stand?  Will  our  choice  be  material  resources 
which  can  only  entrench  us  further  into  our  own  selfishness,  create  divisions 
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and  factions  in  the  struggle  to  be  greater?  Or  can  we  choose,  little  by 
little,  step  by  step,  in  a  life-long  process,  to  become  poor,  poor  in  material 
possessions,  rich  in  being,  rich  in  grace,  in  charity?  "The  truly  rich  person 
is  the  one  who  is  capable  of  giving". (21) 
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TO  KNOW  AND  TO  LOVE 


Sister  Mary  of  the  Cross,  O.P. 
Bocaue,  Bulacan 
Philippines 


Those  of  us  who  "began  our  theological  studies  in  the  primary  grades  of  a 
parochial  school,  can  recall  some  of  the  profound  truths  that  we  memorized 
like  little  parrots:  "Why  did  God  make  you?"   "God  made  me  to  know  Him  and  to 
love  Him...."  Perhaps  a  glimmer  of  that  truth  penetrated  our  intellects,  which, 
like  little  "buds  of  a  flower,  gradually  unfolded  throughout  the  succeeding 
years.   Thus  we  became  able  to  perceive  ever  more  deeply,  often  with  the  guidance 
of  one  of  God's  representatives,  our  God-given  powers:  to  know  and  to  love. 

One  such  spiritual  guide  can  "be  found  in  our  French  Dominican  brother, 
Guillaume  Vincent  Contenson,  a  distinguished  17th  centiiry  theologian  and  true 
contemplative.   Pere  Contenson  taught  that  theology  does  not  attain  its 
perfection  until  it  unites  knowledge  and  love.   He  discerned  the  pulsating 
heairt  of  his  master,  St.  Thomas,  in  the  profound  depths  of  the  Summa  Theologia. 
There  he  discovered  the  warmth  of  divine  love  that  Thomas  learned  while  absorbed 
in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix.  A  spark  of  that  fire  ignited  Contenson, 
inspiring  him  to  write  Theologiae  Mentis  et  Corde,  a  short  commentary  on  the 
Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  adding  ascetical  and  mystical  reflections  drawn  from  his 
own  experience  and  often  illustrated  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church. 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  MIND  AND  HEART 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  Contenson 's  Elogium  Christi  Salvatoris  , 
a  compendium  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Summa,  Part  III ,  Questions  26-3^. 

When  Aquinas  was  writing  the  third  part,  he  heard,  "Thou  hast  written 

well  of  Me ,  Thomas . " 
God  saw  all  things  that  were  made  and  they  were  very  good. 
Christ  saw  all  things  which  Thomas  wrote  and  they  were  very  good... 
Sing,  therefore,  Thomas  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  you  who  are 

the  voice  of  the  Word. . . 
In  God  love  could  not  increase;  by  becoming  man.  He  found  a  way  by 

which  He  might  increase  it. 
Hear  something  more  divine,  and  greater  than  a  miracle,  and  see  if  you 

can  keep  from  loving  Him: 
He  loved  us,  the  \inworthy,  the  enemies  and  the  ungrateful. 
Our  sins  opposed  His  love;  and  if  there  had  not  been  sin.  He  would  not 

have  come. 
He  would  almost  believe  Himself  wretched  if  He  did  not  bring  help  to  the 

wretched. 
That  love  fills  and  exceeds  measure. 

The  Word  becomes  flesh  in  order  to  express  the  love  of  the  divine  heart.., 
He  is  conceived  in  the  womb  of  His  mother  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
In  both,  the  incoixuptible  Word  finds  a  virginal  bosom. 
He  becomes  an  infant  that  He  may  not  be  able  to  take  vengeance. 
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Neither  is  His  greatness  diminished  "by  His  littleness,  nor  is  His 

littleness  oppressed  by  His  greatness. 
He  is  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  that  His  justice  may  be  bound 

by  the  bonds  of  charity. 
Immensity  becomes  small  that  we  can  embrace  all  of  it. 
He  is  fed  with  milk  that  the  severity  of  God  may  become  sweet. 
For  so  long  a  time  He  thundered  in  heaven  and  did  not  save; 
He  cried  in  the  cradle  and  saved. 

He  is  born  in  a  stable  that  He  may  become  accessible  to  all. 
He  summons  shepherds  and  kings,  He  who  wishes  to  save  all. 
Nor  yet  is  He  called  Jesus,  and  He  begins  to  save  nations. 
Eager  to  bring  salvation,  scarcely  conceived,  He  sanctifies  John. 
Eager  to  be  redeeeming,  scarcely  born.  He  sheds  His  blood. 
He  offers  tiny  drops  of  blood,  that  He  may  enlarge  His  willing  gift 

of  self. 
By  these  drops,  as  if  by  token  given.  He  has  pledged  all  of  His  blood. 
These  drops  suffice  for  redemption,  but  were  not  sufficient  for  love. 
Meanwhile  He  is  called  Jesus,  truly  a  man  of  His  name. 
After  forty  days.  He  supplicates  the  Father,  ^e  who  is  equal  to  the 

Father. 
When  He  presents  Himself  to  the  Father,  He  becomes  less  and  not  equal 

to  Him,  that  He  might  become  similar  to  us. 
What  excess!   To  hide  the  likeness  of  God  and  to  assume  the  similitude 

of  sinful  flesh. . . 
He  lay  concealed  for  thirty  years ,  nor  was  He  alone . 
How  alone,  who  lived  in' the  company  of  Maiy  and  Joseph; 
How  alone ,  who  was  God  and  man; 
How  alone,  who  had  you  and  me  in  His  heart? 
Plainly  never  less  alone  than  when  alone ,  nor  less  at  leisure  than 

when  at  leisure. . . 
He  hides  the  ^-risdom  of  His  doctrine  that  He  may  unfold  His  love. 
He  chooses  rather  to  appear  unlearned  than  less  loving. 
He  confirms  His  doctrine  with  miracles ,  and  His  life  of  teaching  is 

the  greatest  of  miracles. 
He  commands  the  seas,  disease  and  death,  and  would  prefer  to  command 

your  heart . . . 
His  soul  is  in  anguish  in  the  garden  and  He  preserves  His  life  by  a 

miracle  in  order  to  suffer  longer. 
He  endures  all  sorts  of  outrages  that  He  might  sanctify  them  all  and 

make  them  sweet  to  us. 
But  love  has  not  yet  endured  all  that  it  could  endure. 
He  is  lifted  up  on  the  Cross  that  He  may  draw  all  to  Himself. 
He  is  pierced  with  nails  so  that  He  can  pour  forth  saving  grace. 
Christ  dies  and  nature,  mourning,  is  clothed  with  darkness. 
God  Himself  would  mourn  if  He  could  weep. 
Life  dies  but  love  is  not  dead. 

For  from  the  heaxt  of  the  dead  man  flows  water  and  blood; 
The  one  absolves,  the  other  redeems. 
The  sun  of  justice  descends  to  the  depths  of  the  earth,  that  paradise, 

not  gold  may  be  brought  forth. 
He  arises  glorious  and  part  of  His  glory  is  the  wounds,  pledges  of  love, 
He  has  retained  the  opening  through  which  the  ardor  of  His  loving 

heart  lies  exposed. 
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He  ascends  into  heaven  that  He  may-  prepare  a  place  which  He  has 

merited  for  us. 
He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  that  He  may  intercede 

for  us. 
Conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  sends  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Because  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Incarnation  is  love. 
Let  him  become  anathema,  who  loves  not  Jesus,  so  loveable  and 

so  loving; 
Anathema,  who  does  not  come  with  faith  to  the  throne  and  font 

of  grace. 
He  knows  all  things,  in  Whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 

of  knowledge. 
He  is  able  to  do  all. things,  into  whose  hands  the  Father  has 

given  all  things. 
He  desires  all.  He  will  give  all,  who  has  given  Himself. 


(Taken  from  a  translation  made  from  Latin.) 


^r  coNrrecnpLAxrive-- 
(j\J   JL,  IS  X  BeiNq  wbo 
Lives    IN  xrbe  ]^>:bi^Nce 
op  trtoe  pxce  0|^  cbp^isr;; 
who   etsTcefts  iwrro  xrhe 

iw  ime  Uqloir  Trtoxc 
sbiNjes    pi^ocn   nucnxw 
irhouqbir,  Butr  inj  xrioxxr 
sloeb   By  'Ctoe-  wo^^  op 
xrhe  Nvo|^t>   tMcxp.N>vce 

pep,e  vxtte6>ap. 
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FORMA  DEI  I 

Sr.  Gracemary  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Buffalo 

Introduction 

We  hear  so  much  about  getting  back  to  the  basics.   What  does  it 
really  mean?   In  combining  the  following  two  texts  from  our  Consti- 
tutions I  see  a  compact  unity  outlining  the  basics  of  our  daily 
living . 

The  unanimity  of  our  life,  rooted  in  the  love  of  God,  should 
furnish  a  living  example  of  that  reconciliation  of  all  things  in 
Christ  which  our  brethren  proclaim  in  their  preaching  of  the 
word.   (LCM  2. II) 

As  has  always  been  the  custom  in  the  Order,  the  nuns  should  love 
and  reverence  the  Blessed  Mary,  Mother  of  Mercy,  Queen  of  Apos- 
tles and  Virgins,  and  a  model  of  meditation  on  the  words  of 
Christ  and  docility  in  their  own  mission.  (LCM  91.1) 

It  is  my  purpose  to  weave  a  written  thread  through  the  themes  of  the 
love  of  God,  reconciliation  in  Christ,  preaching  the  word,  and  the 
Mother  of  Mercy  who  radiates  our  mission  as  nuns  hearing  and 
conceiving  God's  Word  in  our  hearts.    St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  portrays 
for  us  this  characteristically  maternal  mission  with  the  following 
words : 

Every  soul  carries  Christ  within  itself  as  in  a  womb.   If  the 
person  is  not  transformed  through  a  holy  life,  he  cannot  be 
called  Christ's  mother.   Yet  whenever  you  receive  Christ's  word 
within  you,  and  let  it  live  in  your  heart,  and  build  it  up  with 
your  thoughts  as  in  the  womb,  then  you  can  be  called  Christ's 
mother . ^ 

When  I  first  entered  the  monastery  I  came  across  a  holy  card 
bearing  the  words,  DEUS  EST  CARITAS .   Not  knowing  Latin,  I  asked  for 
a  translation  -  GOD  IS  LOVE.   However,  I  had  no  concept  of  the 
connection  between  the  verse  and  the  symbol  printed  thereon.   The 
symbol  was  a  triangle  within  which  was  placed  an  all-seeing  eye.   It 
reminded  me  of  the  eye  on  top  of  the  pyramid  which  is  found  on  the 
back  of  a  dollar  bill.   Strange,  I  thought.   At  this  point  I  am  using 
it  to  remind  myself  that  there  is  only  one  mystery,  ONE  EYE,  DEUS  EST 
CARITAS.   For  his  own  sake,  for  love,  God  has  done  all  things.   His 
purpose  in  revealing  himself  to  us  was  not  to  communicate  information 
but  to  give  us  himself.   Maybe  this  article  will  enable  us  to  peer 
more  deeply  into  this  oneness  of  purpose  on  God's  part. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  pondering  the  nature  of  Mary's 
place  and  presence  in  the  Christian  experience  of  the  Trinity.   That 
is,  I  have  been  considering  how  it  is  that  Mary  communicates  the  life 
of  the  Trinity  to  us.   It  is  obvious  that  one  must  begin  with  an 
understanding  of  how  it  is  that  Mary  herself  has  been  drawn  into  the 
life  and  love  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.   And  going  one  step 
further,  one  needs  to  meditate  as  best  one  can  on  the  Father's  love 
for  the  Son  and  the  Son's  love  for  the  Father,  which  love  we  call  the 
Holy  Spirit. 
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I  hope  that  this  reflection  may  enliven  our  understanding  and 
love  each  day  as  we  sing  of  Mary  as  our  life ,  our  sweetness,  and  our 
hope.   For  it  seems  to  me  that  Mary  is  not  solely  a  role  model  when 
we  sing  of  her  as  our  life ♦   "...she  is  much  more.   For,  'with 
maternal    love   she   cooperates    in    the    birth    and   development  *   of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Mother  Church . ^   The  encyclical.  Mother   of 
the  Redeemer,    speaks  of  Mary's  role  with  wonderfully  potent  words. 
Mary's  motherhood  is  specifically  maternal,  special    and 
extraordinary.*  We  may  conclude  then  that  it  is  through  her 

motherhood  that  the  Trinity  becomes  known  to  us. 

Living  Mold  of  God 

Elaborating  on  the  expression  forma   Dei,    St.  Louis  de 
Montfort  writes: 

Mary  is  the  great  mold  of  God,  fashioned  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
give  human  nature  to  a  man  who  is  God  by  the  hypostatic  union, 
and  to  fashion  through  grace  men  who  are  like  to  God.   No  godly 
feature  is  missing  from  this  mold.   Everyone  who  casts  himself 
into  it  and  allows  himself  to  be  molded  will  acquire  every  fea- 
ture of  Jesus  Christ,  true  God,  with  little  pain  or  effort,  as 
befits  his  weak  human  condition.   He  will  take  on  a  faithful 
likeness  to  Jesus  with  no  possibility  of  distortion ... ^ 

But  how  is  this  so?   What  is  being  proposed  here  is  that  Mary's 
motherhood  becomes  for  the  Christian  contemplative  the  mode  through 
which  the  Trinitarian  life  is  received  and  experienced  in  its  full- 
ness. We   have   not   received    this    world's    spirit;    instead ,    we   have 
received    the   Spirit    sent    by   God,    so    that    we   may  know  all    that    God  has 
given    us.... As    the   scripture   says,     'Who   knows    the  mind   of    the   Lord? 
Who   is   able    to   give   him   advice? '      We,    however,    have    the  mind   of 
Christ    (1  Cor.  2:  12,  16).   Was  not  Mary's  motherhood  inextricably 
bound  up  with  her  fiat   of  faith?   Interestingly,  her  motherhood 
was  proclaimed  by  the  angel  before  Mary  spoke  her  fiat   as  if  in- 
dicating to  us  the  God-chosen  mode  through  which  we  would  come  to 
know  all  that  God  has  given  to  us.   Significantly  and  preferentially 
the  word  "mode"  is  used  here.   Significantly , "mode"  means  the  manner 
of  doing  or  being,  method,  form,  or  fashion.   Preferentially  it  is 
used  to  avoid  the  limitations  we  may  impose  on  the  meaning  of  Mary's 
motherhood  by  thinking  of  it  as  an  office,  duty,  calling,  action  or 
performance,  which  would  relegate  the  essence  of  motherhood  to  a  mere 
function.   I  am  proposing  that  Mary's  motherhood  was  not  a  result  of 
her  fiat   of  faith,  but  that  God  chooses  her  motherhood  as  the 
mode,  the  form  through  which  he  wills  to  manifest  his  marvelous  work 
of  man's  re-creation  drawing  us  into  himself.   Her  motherhood  mani- 
fests God's  manner  of  doing  or  being  in  our  regard  as  well  as  in  her 
regard. 

In  an  excerpt  from  Fr.  Marie-Dominique  Philippe's  book,  Mystere 
de  Misericorde,    the  mystery  of  Mary's  motherhood 
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in  regard  to  the  Trinity  is  presented.   Capsulating  the  excerpt  I 
quote: 

In  revealing  to  us  the  mystery  of  the  Father,  the  Annunciation 
reveals  the  mystery  of  the  most  holy  Trinity  and  by  this  it  leads 
us  to  the  source  of  contemplative  life.   This  life  is  inseparable 
from  the  gift  that  the  Father  makes  of  his  Son  and  from  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.   We  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  oppose  the  contemplation  of  Christ  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  most  holy  Trinity. ^ 

In  direct  connection  with  this  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
excerpt,  Fr.  Philippe  summarizes  his  introductory  thought: 

To  claim  that  contemplation  is  an  act  of  the  intellect,  and  to 
assert  thus  that  the  contemplation  of  Mary  is  secreted  only  in 
the  summit  of  her  intellect  and  that  her  motherhood  is  secondary 
is  to  confuse  philosophical  contemplation  with  Christian  contem- 
plation. . . .Now  the  motherhood  of  Mary  is  not  exterior  to  her 
faith.' 

From  these  quotations  we  see  contemplative  life,  the  gift  of  Jesus  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  meshed  into  one.   This  means  that  Mary's  motherhood 
becomes  the  source  of  contemplative  life,  since  it  is  through  her 
motherhood  that  Jesus  is  received  in  an  act  of  pure  mercy. ^   In 
receiving  Jesus,  the  Trinity  is  received  and  thus  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  is  revealed  to  us  through  the  mode  of  Mary's  motherhood.   I 
think  it  proper  to  add  at  this  point  that  we  might  see  the  purpose  of 
the  Incarnation  as  twofold  and  regard  it  as  such.   By  it  our  sins 
were  blotted  out,  and  thus  it  is  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  vision 
of  God  through  the  merits  of  Christ.   Yet,  in  God's  wisdom  all  blends 
ultimately  into  one.   Everything  blends  into  him.   As  Father  Dubay 
points  out,  the  mystery  of  the  presence  of  God  is  the  pre-eminent 
mystery  from  which  all  mysteries  receive  their  context  and  towards 
which  all  mysteries  tend.^   So  we  really  cannot  separate  the 
mystery  of  Mary's  motherhood  from  the  Incarnation  and  far  less  from 
the  mystery  of  the  revelation  of  the  Trinity. 

Trinitarian  Love  and  Mary's  Motherhood 

The  Father  gives  himself  to  the  Son  and  the  Son  receives  the 
Father.   In  giving  himself,  the  Father  receives  the  Son.   And  in  the 
Son's  receiving  the  Father,  he  himself  is  given  to  the  Father.    This 
is  perfect  reciprocity  of  love.   This  is  perfect  love  as  it  exists 
only  within  the  Trinity.   This  reciprocity  of  giving  and  receiving  is 
the  substantial  gift  of  Father  to  Son  and  Son  to  Father,  the  Gift  Who 
is  the  Spirit. 10 

God  found  a  way,  so  to  speak,  to  draw  a  creature  into  this  perfec- 
tion of  love.   If  Mary  receives  she  is  enabled  to  give.    The  perfec- 
tion of  love,  Trinitarian  love,  is  perfect  reciprocity.   When  one 
Person  gives  himself  to  the  other  he  receives  the  other,  and  in 
receiving  the  other,  he  himself  is  given  to  the  other.   Within  the 
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Trinity,  each  Person  lives  in  the  others  rather  than  in  himself. 
This  is  why  we  say,  "Perfect  Unity  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  Unity."" 
Make    your   home    in   we,    as    I   make   mine    in    you    (John  15:4). 

Marvelously,  the  Father  gives  himself  to  Mary  in  giving  the  Son 
as  he  receives  the  Son.   Most  perfectly  then,  the  Son  assumes  a  human 
nature  so  that  Mary  may  truly  have  the  Son  as  her  own  son.   It  is 
through  motherhood,  by  becoming  the  mother,  that  Mary  is  enabled  to 
have  the  Son  as  the  Father  has  the  Son.   For  through  the  Word  becom- 
ing flesh  in  the  motherhood  of  Mary,  the  creature  is  drawn  into  the 
wonderful  intimacy  of  the  most  holy  Trinity.  My  Father   has   given 
me    all    things.       No    one   knows    who    the    Son    is    except    the   Father,    and   no 
one   knows    who    the    Father    is    except    the    Son    and    those    to    whom    the    Son 
chooses    to    reveal    him    (Luke  10:  27). 

Our  Life  in  the  Trinity  and  Mary's  Motherhood 

From  the  previously  cited  work  by  Fr.  Philippe,  I  drew  the 
correlation  that  contemplative  life,  the  gift  of  the  Father  in  the 
Son,  and  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  are  bound  into 
one.   I  repeat  part  of  that  earlier  quotation:    "We  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  oppose  the  contemplation  of  Christ  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  most  Holy  Trinity."   If  we  grasp  that  there  is  no  opposition 
between  the  contemplation  of  Christ  [of  whom  Mary  is  the  mother]  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  most  holy  Trinity,  we  will  perceive  more 
readily  that  Mary's  place  and  presence  in  our  contemplation  is  liv^ing 
and  enduring.   Our  minds  may  be  enlightened  our  hearts  inflamed  in 
understanding  Mary's  presence  to  us  when  reflecting  upon  Fr. 
Philippe's  conclusion: 

God  has  thus  ordered  all  things  so  that  a  creature  could  be  the 
living  image  of  the  paternity  of  God  in  the  most  holy  Trinity 
....the  gift  of  the  Father  is  the  beginning  of  'Christian' 
contemplative  life,  that  which  feeds  itself  immediately  on  the 
substantial  gift.  God  has  willed  it  to  be  given  to  us  in  this 
manner . ^  ^ 

More  importantly,  we  draw  from  the  Gospel  the  truth  that  we  come 
to  know  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  that  the  Son  is  known  to  us  through 
the  mother  who  conceived  him  by  the  enpowering  Spirit.   Before  I  move 
on  in  this  reflection,  I  would  state  again  that  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  and  therefore  the  mystery  of  Mary's  motherhood  are 
eternal  mysteries  integrally  related  to  our  contemplative  experience 
of  the  Trinity.   As  a  side  note,  it  was  precisely  the  mystery  of  the 
Annunciation  that  was  favored  so  highly  by  Blessed  Elizabeth  of  the 
Trinity,  undoubtedly  one  of  our  great  instructors  in  the  revelation 
of  the  Trinitarian  life  and  love.   My  attempt  to  state  this  integral 
relationship  may  seem  rather  awkward  but  I  think  it  is  worth  ponder- 
ing with  the  aid  of  the  following  considerations. 

1)   Ephesians  1  -  The  Incarnation  Draws  Us  Into  the  Trinity 

St.  Paul  tells  us  that  the  praise  of  God's  glory  is  the  end  for 
which  we  have  received  redemption  in  the  blood  of  Jesus.   For  me  this 
brings  to  our  awareness  the  fact  that  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
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which  we  may  see  solely  as  a  'temporal'  mystery  ordered  to  the   re- 
moval of  sin  is  in  actuality  inseparably  bound  up  with  that  which  is 
forever  eternal,  the  praise  of  God's  glory.   If  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  remains  forever  bonded  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  then 
Mary's  motherhood  remains  forever  related  to  our  redemption  and  glory 
in  the  praise  of  the  eternal  Trinity. 

In  conclusion,  our  sins  were  remitted  through  Jesus  in  his 
Incarnation  so  that  we  might  Join  in  the  praise  of  the  eternal 
Trinity.   We  understand  from  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans,  chapter  8, 
that  our  praise  of  his  glory  in  the  intimacy  of  the  Trinity  was  the 
end  for  which  God  sent  the  Son  in  the  flesh  and  this  flesh  is  the 
flesh  of  Mary,  the  mother.   This  is  why  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  which 
remitted  our  sin  is  referred  to  as  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 12 

2)  John  -  The  Salvation  of  Man  at  the  Heart  of  the  Trinity 

It  appears  that  the  salvation  of  men  is  placed  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  Father's  love  for  the  Son  and  the  Son's  love  for  the  Father. 
13   Many  passages  bear  out  this  truth.   Chief  among  them  is  Jesus' 
statement,  in  regard  to  his  dying  and  rising,  that  we  would  come  to 
know  that  he  loves  Us  as  the  Father  loves  him.   Does  this  not  insepa- 
rably join  the  mystery  of  man's  salvation,  achieved  in  and  through 
the  Incarnate  Word  born  of  Mary,  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
wisdom  of  God  who  is  One? 

3)  St.  Thomas  -  Mutual  Desire  of  Father  and  Son 

A  quick  glance  at  St.  Thomas  revealed  to  me  that  the  loving  obedi- 
ence, the  reciprocity  of  love  between  Father  and  Son,  their  mutual 
desire  to  save  man,  brought  forth  our  salvation. 1*   To  me  this 
re-emphasizes  the  inseparable  connection  between  contemplative  life, 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  o'f 
the  Trinity  which  comes  to  us  through  the  mode  of  Mary's  motherhood. 

Concluding  Reflection 

It  is  the  paschal  mystery  of  Jesus,  true  God  and  true  man,  born 
of  Mary,  that  has  given  us  the  baptismal  grace  wherein  we  receive  the 
indwelling  substantial  gift  of  the  Trinitarian  life.   The  font  is 
referred  to  as  the  womb  of  Holy  Mother  Church.   Certainly  this  womb 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  Mary's  womb  wherein  Jesus  Christ  was 
formed  and  whence  he  came  forth  to  die  on  the  Cross  and  to  rise  for 
our  salvation.   Let  us  not  forget,  too,  that  it  was  Mary  conceived 
without  sin  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  beholding  in  the 
sufferings  of  her  son  the  malice  of  our  sin.   Yet,  she  possessed  the 
knowledge  that  God  indeed  was  our  Savior  and  her  Savior.   Who  knows 
better  the  double-faceted  mystery  of  our  salvation  which  we  acclaim 
at  each  Eucharist?    We  say,  "Dying  he  destroyed  our  death,  rising  he 
restored  our  life!"   Does  it  not  follow  that  in  the  mystery  of  our 
sinfulness  and  rising  from  sin,  we  need  a  mother  in  whom  to  cry  out, 
"Come,  Lord  Jesus!   Lord  Jesus  come  in  glory!"?    God  will  come  and 
show  himself  wonderful  in  his  saints. 
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Going  one  step  further,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  point  out  that 
from  Jesus'  pierced  side  the  sacrament  of  our  regeneration  poured 
forth.   According  to  John,  before  this  piercing  Jesus  spoke  the 
following  words: 

He    is   your   son. . .she    is   your   mother. ...  I   am    thirsty. ...  It    is 
finished.       (John  19:26-29) 

These  last  words  spoken  by  Jesus  illuminate  in  threefold  fashion  all 
that  this  article  has  tried  to  convey  as  ALL  that  is  'spoken'  in  the 
depths  of  the  eternal  Trinity.   J  do   not    call    you    servants    any 
longer,     because    a    servant    does    not    know   what   his   master    is    doing. 
Instead ,     I    call    you    friends ,     because    I    have    told   you    everything    I 
heard    from   my   Father    (John  15:15). 

These  words  form  a  unity  in  my  mind.   It  is  the  conversational 
movement  of  Son  to  Father,  of  Father  to  Son,  communicated  to  the 
disciple  through  the  mode  of  Mary's  motherhood.   The  word,  It    is 
finished ,    bespeaks  the  end  of  all  things:   Trinitarian  glory.   The 
word,  I    am    thirsty,    reveals  the  mutual  desire  of  Father  and  Son 
to  save  mankind.   And  the  word,  He    is   your   son. . .she    is   your 
mother,    opens  us  up  to  God's  design,  God's  mode,  which  is  the 
all-encompassing  relationship  of  a  mother  with  a  child  and  a  child 
with  its  mother,  within  which  we  are  saved  and  brought  forth  into 
life-giving  union  with  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.   Is  this  not  the 
Trinity's  own  eternal  loving  reverberation:   the  son  is  for  the 
mother  and  the  mother  is  for  the  son,  so  all  would  be  immersed  in  the 
cry  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  "Abba,    Father.'"?         This  threefold 
word  of  Jesus  spoken  at  the  culmination  of  his  earthly  life  sets  in 
bold  relief  the  indissoluble  bond  between  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  our  participation  in  this  mystery  with  the 
gift  Jesus  makes  of  his  own  mother.   As  John  Paul  II  put  it. 

The  Redeemer  entrusts  his  mother  to  the  disciple,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  gives  her  to  him  as  his  mother.   Mary's  motherhood,  which 
becomes  man's  inheritance,  is  a  gift:   a  gift    which    Christ   him- 
self makes   personally  to  every  individual . ^ s 

When  one  is  granted  an  inheritance,  life  changes  I    All  plans  for 
prosperity  are  newly  built  upon  this  support  and  often  the  inherit- 
ance leads  to  prosperity  in  dynamic  proportions.   The  inheritance 
gives  the  recipient  sustenance  and  security.   John  Paul  has  chosen  an 
apt  word  in  my  estimation.   When  we  consider  that  our  inheritance  is 
God  himself,  our  substantial  gift,  won  for  us  through  the  paschal 
mystery  of  Jesus,  well  may  we  receive  the  gift  of  his  mother  with 
renewed  and  gladdened  hearts.   Life  is  fully  lived  and  renewed  each 
moment  through  Mary,  with  Mary,  in  Mary,  for  Mary.^* 

Summary 

Does  this  not  show  Mary's  created  motherhood  to  be  the  God-chosen 
mode  in  which  we  are  drawn  into  his  uncreated  fullness?  For    the 
full    content    of   divine   nature    lives    in    Christ,     in    his    humanity,    and 
you   have    been   given    full    life    in    union    with    him    (Col.  2:  9,10). 
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God  willed  to  communicate  his  fullness  to  us  most  intimately,  and 
this  through  the  sacred  humanity  of  Jesus  born  of  Mary  and  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Briefly  stated,  as  long  as  Jesus  remains  for  all  eternity  truly 
God  and  truly  man,  Mary's  motherhood  will  remain  for  all  eternity 
inseparably  bonded  with  the  participation  of  each  of  the  elect  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  since  it  is  the  Trinity  who  has  designed  our 
relationship  with  her  as  mother  in  the  order  of  being.    For  the  gift 
of  God  Himself  is  substantially  received  through  her  motherhood. 

"Hail,  our  life,  our  sweetness  and  our  hope.   Show  unto  us  the 
blessed  fruit  of  your  womb,  JESUS."   O  Mother  of  the  Church,  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  everything  is  yours,  you  are  Christ's  and 
Christ  is  the  Father's!^' 


NOTES 


1  "Mary  is  called  by  St.  Augustine,  and  is  indeed,  the  "living 
mold    of   God."    Quoted  from  St.  Louis  de  Montfort  in  God  Alone: 
The    Collected    Writings    of   St.    Louis    Mary   de   Montfort ,       ed.  Roger 
Mary  Charest,  Montfort  Publications,  1987,  p.  267.   A  footnote  adds: 
"Attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  but  the  true  author  of  the  sermon  where 
it  appears  is  Ambroise  Autpert . " 

2  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,   The    Blind   Man    and   Zaccheus ,    n.4,  as 
found  in  Jerome  Kodell,  Responding    to    the    Word    of   Cod:       A    Biblical 
Spirituality,     Alba  House,  1978,  p.  109. 

3  John  Paul  II,  Encyclical    Letter,    Mother    of    the   Redeemer, 
Daughters  of  St.  Paul,  1987,  p.  62. 

4  Ibid. , p.  54 . 

5  St.  Louis  de  Montfort,  loc.  cit.,  p.  267. 

^  Philippe,  Marie-Dominique  O.P.,  "The  Mystery  of  Mercy",  tr.  by 
Ruth  C.  Douglas  in  The   Marian    Era,    Vol.10,  1971,  p.  32. 

7  Ibid. ,  p.  82. 

8  Ibid. ,  p.  81 . 

^  Dubay ,  Thomas,  God   Dwells    Within    Us,    Dimension  Books,  1971, 
from  the  Introduction. 

10  Philippe,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  33  and  81. 

1 1  Ibid. ,  p.  82. 

12  Rogue t,  A.M.,  Holy  Mass:      Approaches    to    the   Mystery,    tr.  by 
Matthew  J.  O'Connell,  Liturgical  Press,  1975,  pp.  14-15. 
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•3  Lussier,  Ernest,  God   is   Love   According    to   St.    John,      Alba 
House,  1977,  p.  55. 

1*  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa    Theologiae,    3a,  q.  47,  3,  ed.  and 
trans,  by  Richard  T.A.  Murphy,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Publishing  Co.,  1965, 
V.  54,  Appendix  3,  pg .  196.   This  refers  to  John  10,  18:  I   have 
received   a   command   from  my  Father....       "For  this  command,  first 
uttered  in  the  unfathomable  and  eternal  life  of  the  Trinity,  we  have 
Jesus'  assurance."  , 

15  John  Paul  II,  loc.cit.,  p.  64. 

1^  This  summarizes  the  spirit  of  St.  Louis  de  Montfort's  teaching 
on  true  devotion  to  Mary,  so  that  all  may  be  done  through,  in,  with 
and  for  her  son,  Jesus.   See  St.  Louis  de  Montfort,  loc.  cit.,  p. 
371ff. 

1'  See  Alonso,  Joaquim  Maria,  Fatima:      Message   and 
Consecration ,    ed .  Albilio  Pina  Ribeiro,  Consolata  Missions 
Publications,  1984,  p.  78. 
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THIS  PEARL  OF  GREAT  PRICE, 

OUR  CATHERINE 

Sr.  Cynthia  Mary  Bauer,  O.P. 
Summit  Monastery 

Raymond  of  Capua's  purpose  in  his  Leqenda  Major  "was  to 
manifest  this  precious  pearl,  and  to  make  known  the  hidden 
marvels  which  God  had  operated  in  this  virgin"  (21).-'-  This 
description  of  Catherine  as  a  pearl  was  made  also  by  Fra 
Santi,  a  hermit  of  Siena  for  thirty  years  or  more,  who  "in 
his  old  age ...  discovered  this  pearl  of  great  price,  our 
Catherine"  (340) .2 

When  we  read  the  above  passages  referring  to  Catherine 
as  a  pearl,  we  are  reminded  of  the  parable,  "The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like  a  merchant  in  search  of  fine  pearls,  who, 
on  finding  one  pearl  of  great  value,  went  and  sold  all  that 
he  had  and  bought  it"  (Matthew  13:  45-6).-^   Here  the  kingdom 
is  equated  with  the  pearl.   Catherine,  as  a  pearl,  is  a  met- 
aphor of  the  kingdom.   She  is  not  the  kingdom,  but  like  the 
development  of  the  pearl  hidden  within  the  shell  of  the  mol- 
lusk,  by  stages  of  hidden  growth  the  kingdom  grew  within 
Catherine . 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  aspect  of 
the  kingdom.   "Behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  midst 
of  you"  (Luke  17:  20).   In  this  scriptural  passage  Our  Lord 
is  saying  the  kingdom  is  to  be  found  within  men  and  women's 
hearts,  transforming  them  into  new  people.   "The  kingdom  is 
God's  outstanding  gift,  the  essential  prize  that  must  be  ac- 
quired at  the  cost  of  all  one  possesses.""^  Catherine  found 
the  kingdom  within  and  this  was  what  she  termed  the  "inner 
cell",  the  center  from  which  all  her  love  of  God  and  neigh- 
bor poured  forth.   This  image  of  searching  for  this  "pearl 
of  great  price",  can  be  applied  to  our  study  of  what  Cathe- 
rine and  Raymond  meant  by  the  "inner  cell". 

Within  the  First  Prologue  of  the  Leqenda  Maj  or  reference 
is  made  to  the  Trinity  dwelling  in  Catherine.   Raymond,  when 
speaking  of  those  who  came  near  her,  said  that  they  were 
moved  for  the  better.   "Who  can  deny  that  this  is  proof  of 
the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  present  within  her?    What  fur- 
ther proof  can  anyone  demand  of  the  presence  of  Christ  dwell- 
ing in  her  and  speaking  in  her?"   And  in  referring  to  human 
knowledge,  who  taught  her?   "Such  facts  surely  are  proof  suf- 
ficient that  she  did  indeed  possess  the  key  of  the  abyss;  the 
key  namely  of  the  deep  things  of  the  wisdom  of  God"  (9). 

Let  us  continue  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  inner  cell 
by  looking  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Indwelling  Trinity: 
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It  is  a  truth  wholly  beyond  dispute,   that  God,   by 
his  grace  dwells  veritably  -  his  actual  substantial 
self  -  in  the  unity  of  his  Nature  and  the  Trinity 
of  his  Persons,    in  each  and  every  soul,   and  that  a 
bond  of  love  unites  the  soul  to  its  Creator  more 
intimately  than  it  can  ever  be  joined  here  below  to 
its  dearest  friend;   and  thus  it  begins,   even  in  this 
life,   to  enjoy  God  with  the  ineffable  sweetness  of 
eternal  bliss.     Leo  XIII,    in  the  Encyclical,   Divi- 
num  illud  munus,   goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "this 
marvelous  union,  which  is  termed  "indvrelling" ,   dif- 
fers in  no  wise  from  the  union  with  God  which  awaits 
us  in  paradise,   except  in  those  things  which  are  in- 
cidental to  our  state  and  condition  in  our  earthly 
so j  ourn . 

The    question   may    now   be    posed   whether    or    not    Raymond    in- 
terprets   the    "inner    cell"    in    the    Leqenda    Ma j  or    as    the    place 
of    the    Indwelling    Trinity.    The    first    mention    of    the    "inner 
cell"    comes    after    Catherine    is    made    the    domestic    servant    of 
her    family,    their    intention    being    to    curtail    her    time    and 
place    of    prayer    and    solitude   with   her    chosen    Spouse. 
Far  from  being  the  slightest  bit  upset  by  all  this, 
she  now,   by  an  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,   made  for 
herself  a  secret  cell  within  her  own  heart . . . 
Truth  himself  has  declared:    "The  reign  of  God  is  with- 
in you,"  and  the  Prophet  has  taught  us  that   "the  glory 
of  the  daughter  of  the  everlasting  King  is  altogether 
within."       Of  a  certainty,    it  is  within  us  that  we  bear 
the  intellect  which  gives  light,   the  will  which  gives 
liberty,   the  memory  which  holds  fast  what  is  committed 
to  it. . . 

In  that  Indwelling  Guest  Catherine  placed  all  her  hope. 
And  he  for  whose  sake  she  was  ready  to  give  up  that  out- 
ward cell  which  had  been  made  with  hands,   helped  her 
now  to  make  for  herself  an  inner  cell,   not  made  with 
hands   (49).^ 
Later    Raymond    quotes    from    the    Dialogue ; 

Take  care  you  never  step  outside  the  cell  of  self-know- 
ledge;  but  within  that  cell  keep  safe,   and  lay  out  the 
treasure  I  have  entrusted  to  you  personally.   That  trea- 
sure is  a  Doctrine  of  Truth,   founded  on  the  living  Rock, 
Christ  sweet  Jesus   (354)."^ 
Within    these    two    quotations    we    have    the    double    aspect    of    the 
inner    cell    and    the    fundamental    maxim   of    the    spiritual    life 
taught    Catherine    by    Our    Lord    at    the    outset:     "You    are    she    who 
is    not,    and    I    AM   HE   WHO    IS"     (92).    Knowledge    of    self    and    know- 
ledge   of    God   must    go   hand    in   hand.       Clearly    we    must    conclude 
from    these    passages    that    Raymond    equates    the    inner    cell    and 
the    dwelling    place    of    the    Holy    Trinity. 
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Next  we  discover  that  this  dwelling  will  be  both  the 
battleground  in  her  efforts  to  practice  virtue  and  overcome 
^the  devil,  and  the  seat  of  her  communication  with  her  Spouse. 
"  'My  only  master  and  teacher  was  the  Spouse  of  my  soul,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.   Sometimes  he  taught  me  by  an  inner  inspi- 
ration, sometimes  by  openly  appearing  and  speaking  to  me...' 
These  apparitions  for  the  most  part  took  place  in  her  imagin- 
ation..." (84).   The  classic  example  of  this  double  experi- 
ence of  light  and  darkness  came  while  Catherine  was  undergo- 
ing temptations  of  the  flesh.  "  'Where  were  you,  Lord,  while 
my  heart  was  suffering  the  agony  of  all  those  horrors?'   And 
our  Lord  said: 'I  was  in  your  heart.'"   Our  Lord  goes  on  fur- 
ther to  explain,  "'Hidden  in  your  heart,  I  was  guarding  it 
from  your  enemies  on  every  side...'"  (110). 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  journey  Cath- 
erine has  mapped  out  for  us  in  order  to  remain  faithfully  in 
this  inner  cell.   The  second  part  of  the  fundamental  maxim 
stated  above  is  this:  "'Daughter,  think  of  me,  if  you  do,  in- 
stantly I  will  think  of  youl'"  (97).   Raymond  goes  on  to  say 
in  the  same  section:  "In  a  confidential  conversation  with  my- 
self on  the  subject  she  explained  that  when  our  Lord  said 
THINK  OF  ME,  he  was  commanding  her  to  shut  out  every  other 
thought  from  her  heart,  taking  thought  only  for  himself  and 
for  his  will  alone;  and  to  let  no  anxiety  of  any  kind  about 
herself  either  in  the  temporal  or  in  spiritual  things  disturb 
the  even  tenor  of  her  taking  thought  of  him.   And  when  he  said: 
I  WILL  THINK  OF  YOU,  it  was  the  same  as  if  he  plainly  said  in 
so  many  words:  "Have  no  anxiety,  my  daughter ...  your  task  is  to 
keep  giving  thought  to  me  and  to  meditate  on  me.   This  for  you 
is  perfection;  this  for  you  is  your  final  end  and  good." 

This  is  no  small  commitment  to  interior  asceticism,  but  one 
which  purifies  the  whole  person.   Catherine  gives  us  some  di- 
rectives, among  which  are:   "Let  God's  providence  watch  over 
you"  (98);  to  "be  truly  intent  on  entering  into  union  with  God, 
one  "must  strip  his  heart  of  all  sense-love  --  not  merely  love 
of  any  other  person,  but  of  any  created  thing  whatever"  (360); 
"to  respond  with  prompt  obedience  to  every  command  of  God.  And 
that  included  the  commands  of  her  superiors..."  (361);  "to  ac- 
quire purity  of  soul ...  refrain  from  ever  passing  judgment  on 
our  neighbor,  and  from  all  useless  chatter  about  our  neighbors' 
affairs..."  (361)  and  ultimately  "Love  one  another,  my  dearest 
children,  love  one  another"  (362). 

By  way  of  example  Catherine  invites  us  to  enter  into  union 
with  Christ's  Passion  in  the  measure  willed  for  each  of  us.   In- 
deed it  is  for  his  kingdom  we  suffer  in  order  to  be  found  worthy 
of  his  reign  (cf.  Thessalonians  1:5).   It  was  after  her  prayer  of 
petition  for  Raymond  and  others  that  our  Lord  would  promise  to 
give  them  eternal  life,  that  Catherine  received  the  stigma,  then  the 
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reception   of    all    five   wounds    (195).      The    tearful    prayers    of    her 
followers   were   heard    and    in    order    to   make    it    possible    for   his 
servant    to   go    on    living    in    this   world,    the    pain   of    these   wounds 
was    transferred    to   her    soul    (198).      What    disposition   made    it 
possible    for   her    to   bear    this    pain?      Our    Lord   gives    the    answer 
from   the    Cross:    "'My    daughter    Catherine,    look   at   what    I    have 
suffered    for    your    sake.      Do   not    take    it   hard,    then,    when   you 
too   must    suffer    something    for   my    sake'"    (109).       Therefore    it    is 
not    that    our   Lord    takes    pleasure    in   our    suffering,    but    in   our 
generosity   which   accepts    all    for    love    of    him    (110). 

The    inner    cell    was    also    the    seat    of    Catherine's   mystical 
life.       A   yearning    took   possession    of    her    to    be    united    to   her 
Spouse    in    complete    surrender.       Repeatedly    she    begged    him   to 
confirm   her    in    the    virtue    of    faith   never    to    be    overcome    by    the 
enemy.       Our    Lord    gave    the    same    reply    and    promise    to    espouse    her 
in    faith    (114)  . 

Then  that  day  came,   just  before  the  fast  of  Lent... On  this 
day  Catherine  kept  more  closely  than  ever  to  her  cell  seek- 
ing with  prayer  and  fasting  the  Face  of  her  Spouse   (114). 
...the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  took  in  her  own  all-holy  hand 
Catherine's  right  hand,   spread  out  its  fingers,   and  held 
them  towards  her  Son;    then  she  petitioned  him,    in  his  good- 
ness,  to  espouse  Catherine  to  himself  in  faith.     The  only- 
begotten  Son  of  god  most  graciously  consented.     He  drew  out 
a  gold  ring  set  with  four  pearls  and  surmounted  by  a  splendid 
diamond.     With  his  all-holy  right  hand     he  placed  it  on  the 
ring-finger  of  Catherine's  right  hand,   saying  as  he  did  so: 
"Behold,    I  espouse  you  in  faith  to  me,   your  Creator     and 
Saviour.     That  faith  will  be  ever  kept  untarnished  until  the 
day  when  you  will  celebrate  with  me  the  everlasting  wedding- 
feast  in  heaven.      So  now,    daughter,   do  manfully.     From  now 
on  you  must  never  falter  about  accepting  any  task  my  provi- 
dence may  lay  upon  your  shoulders.     Remember,   you  have  been 
confirmed  in  faith,   and  will  prevail  over  all  your  enemies." 
Then  the  vision  faded   (115). 
This    passage    has    been    quoted    at    length   because    it    is    central 
to    all    that    has    preceded    in    Catherine's    life    and    all    that    will 
follow. 

"After    the    ceremony    of    her    Espousals ...  our    Lord    began    to 
lead    Catherine    on    to   mingle    with    other    people... At    the    same 
time   he    did   not    deprive   her    of    his    own    divine    companionship; 
but    rather... he    favored   her   with    it    in    an    even   more    abundant 
measure .. .When   he    appeared    to    her... (he)    taught    her    about    the 
Reign   of    God..."    (120).       Filled   with   a   burning    zeal    for    the    sal- 
vation  of    souls    (167),    Catherine   was,     "overwhelmed    by    the    a- 
bundance    of    the    gifts    of    the    Spirit"    (166).       This    was    another 
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effect  of  the  Indwelling  Trinity.   "From  the  day  on  which  she 
had  slaked  her  thirst  by  drinking  from  the  fountain  of  Life 
through  the  wound  in  our  Saviour's  side,  her  soul  was  so  in- 
undated with  grace  that  she  lived  practically  without  inter- 
ruption, in  a  state  of  actual  contemplation  of  the  things  of 
God"  (178). 

Catherine  prayed,  "Create  a  clean  heart  in  me,  0  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me" , intending  in  this  way  to 
ask  the  Lord  particularly  to  take  from  her  completely  her  own 
heart  and  her  own  will"  (179).   Our  Lord  took  her  at  her  word; 
each  successively,  heart  and  will,  were  exchanged  with  his. 
(180  and  190)   Catherine  herself  was  in  awe  at  all  that  was 
being  wrought  in  her  soul.   In  speaking  to  Raymond,  "...you 
would  wonder  that  my  heart  does  not  burst  for  very  ardour, 
and  that  this  body  is  able  still  to  contain  a  soul  transfigured 
into  a  living  flame  of  love"  (191).   Here  we  have  to  understand 
that  through  grace,  by  a  very  special  gift,  Catherine  was  made 
a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature,  (cf.  2  Peter  1:4)  Theologians 
conclude  that  this  communication  of  God's  nature  is  real,  ac- 
tual and  specific,  yet  it  is  the  granting  of  a  created  gift 
distinct  from  the  Divine  nature. 

We  have  come  full  circle  in  our  consideration  of  the  inner 
cell.  Now  it  is  for  us  to  conclude  with  the  consummation  of 
Catherine's  life.   Early  on  Catherine  had  described  this  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  understanding,  love  (will)  and 
memory  as  the  sensation  of  a  person  who  dives  into  the  sea  and 
swims  underwater.   "He  sees  nothing  and  touches  nothing  but 
the  water  and  whatever  is  submerged  in  the  water... And  if  the 
images  of  things  falls  in  or  on  the  water,  he  does  not  see 
them  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  only  as  they  are  or  appear 
in  the  water"  ( 100)  . 

Compare  the  above  passage  with  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Dialogue  which  Raymond  places  in  the  Leqenda  at  the: 
end  of  Catherine's  life.  "'0  abyssi  0  eternal  GodheadI  0  deep 
seal   What  more  could  you  have  given  me  than  the  gift  of  your 
very  self ?... Truly  this  light  is  a  sea,  for  it  nourishes  the 
soul  in  you,  peaceful  sea,  eternal  Tr inity . . . This  water  is  a 
mirror  in  which  you,  eternal  Trinity,  grant  me  knowledge;  for 
when  I  look  into  this  mirror,  holding  it  in  the  hand  of  love, it 
shows    me  myself,  as  your  creation,  in  you,  and  you  in  me 
through  the  union  you  have  brought  about  of  the  Godhead  with 
our  humanity . ' " 

Clearly  in  the  first  passage  Catherine  knew  what  this  trans- 
formation would  consist  of,  but  in  the  second  she  was  trying 
to  describe  the  experiential  knowledge.   Her  whole  person  was 
yearning  to  launch  out  and  to  be  with  Christ.  (359)   The  faith 
vision  of  the  Spiritual  Espousals,  which  in  her  youth  she  had 
contracted  with  her  Bridegroom  Christ  was  now  to  be  completed. 
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1  Giacinto  D'Urso,  O.P.,  "The  Author:  Raymond  of  Capua",  Cor so  Cater iniano/ 
(Libera  Universita  Cateriniana,  Siena),  p. 9. 

2  Raymond  of  Capua ,  The  Life  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  trans .  Conleth  Kearns 
O.P.,  (Delaware:  Michael  Glazier,  Inc.,  1980),  §340. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  this  paper  reference  to  a  section  in  the  Life 
will  simply  be  indicated  in  parentheses. 

3  Herbert  G.  May  and  Bruce  M.  Metzger  (eds.),  The  New  Oxford  Annotated 
Bible  [Revised  Standard  Version],  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
Inc.,  1973). 

This  translation  will  be  used  throughout  this  paper. 

4  Xavier  Leon-Dufour  (ed. ) ,  Dictionary  of  Biblical  Theolocfy  [New  Revised 
Edition]  (New  York:  The  Seabury  Press,  1973),  pp.  294-5. 

5  Reverend  Father  Barthelemy  Froget ,  The  Indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Souls  of  the  Just,  (Maryland:  The  Carroll  Press,  1950) ,  Preface 
to  the  Second  Edition,  pp.  VI-VII. 

5  Benedict  Ashley,  O.P. ,  a  professor  of  theology,  who  has  lectured  and 
written  freguently  about  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  notes:  "...Catherine 
uses  the  Augustinian  triad  memory-intelligence-will  to  explain  the  im- 
age of  the  Trinity  in  the  soul,  while  St.  Thomas  (Summa  Theoloqiae, 
I,  ques.  93,  art.  7)  teaches  that  the  most  proper  analogy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  acts  of  knowledge  and  will  as  they  proceed  from  the  soul." 
Father  further  notes  in  the  same  article,  that  the  thought  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Bernard  still  dominated  Dominican  preaching  and  the  Scho- 
lasticism of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  not  prominent.  Thus  the  influence 
on  Raymond's  understanding  of  the  triad  division  of  the  soul, 
[cf.  Dialogue  chap.  13  and  167]  ("St.  Catherine  of  Siena's  Principles 

of  Spiritual  Direction",  Spirituality  Today,  Vol.  33  [1981],  p.  52, 
Notes^2)_ 

7  Suzanne  Noffke,  O.P.,  Catherine  of  Siena  The  Dialogue,  The  Classics  of 
Western  Spirituality,  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1980),  p. 363. 
In  contrast  to  the  translation, "lay  out  the  treasure",  Noffke  says, 
"spend  the  treasure";  this  expresses  more  clearly  our  theme  of  selling 
all  for  the  kingdom  . 
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THE  LOVE  OF  TRUTH  AND  THE  TRUTH  OF  LOVE 
IN  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA'S  MYSTICISM 


Sister  Maria  Agnes,  O.P. 
SUMMIT 

"A  soul  rises  up,  restless  with  tremendous  desire 
for  God's  honor  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  She 
has  for  sometime  exercised  herself  in  virtue  and 
has  become  accustomed  to  dwelling  in  the  cell  of 
self-knowledge  in  order  to  know  better  God's 
goodness  toward  her,  since  upon  knowledge  follows 
love.  And  loving,  she  seeks  to  pursue'' truth  and 
clothe  herself. in  it."  (1) 

SOUL;   THE  HUMAN  "I" 

It  is  probable  that  Catherine  has  acquired  her  concept  of  "soul"  during 
the  early  years  of  her  Christian  formation  tlirough  hearing  the  Word  of  God 
proclaimed  in  the  liturgy  and  from  the  instructions  of  her  confessors  and 
spiritual  guides.  She  has  a  fairly  good  understanding  of  the  human  person  as 
a  reasoning  creature  composed  of  body  and  soul,  and  "soul"  is  close  to  the 
essence  of  God  which  is  spiritual  and  incorporeal.   From  sermons  and  from 
conversations,  she  also  has  probably  learned  that  the  soul  is  that  part  of  our 
being  which  is  most  affected  by  Christ's  redemptive  power  and  love.  The  subtle 
influence  of  Greek  philosophy  is  evident  in  Catherine's  writings  in  that  she 
regards  the  soul  as  a  spiritual  substance  that  sojourns  on  earth  in  the  prison 
(vessel)  of  the  body.   Subjectively,  the  soul  corresponds  to  the  human  "I"  with 
all  its  nuances  of  inter iority  and  life.   It  is  the  Christian  soul,  taken 
individually  and  collectively,  whom  Catherine  represents  in  the  Dialogue. 
"Soul,"  therefore,  is  Catherine's  word  for  the  human  being  itself  and  "that  soul" 
can  be  correctly  interpreted  as  the  "I"  in  her  autobiographical  writings,  the  "I" 
that  feels,  wills,  loves  and  longs  for  God  without  reserve. 

Catherine's  awareness  of  herself  as  a  "soul"  for  and  with  others  has 
evolved  as  her  life  commitment  changes  from  solitude  to  mission  and  ministry. 
Her  Christian  anthropology  has  been  acquired,  developed  and  refined  through  her 
passionate  search  for  truth  and  in  her  graced  appropriation  of  God's  Word  as  it 
is  being  addressed  to  her  in  private  and  liturgical  prayer  and  in  every  concrete 
situation  of  her  life. 

TO  KNOW  THE  TRUTH 

Catherine's  journey  into  her  interior  cell  is  a  journey  to  the  true  self 
and  through  the  true  self  to  God.  Did  Catherine  go  through  alternate  layers  of 
darkness  and  light,  of  falsehood  and  truth,  thus  meeting  the  opposing  powers 
that  inhabit  the  subliminal  depths  of  the  human  psyche?  Did  she  experience 
within  herself  her  own  little  demons  as  well  as  the  monsters  of  the  human  race? 
What  understanding  did  she  have  of  archetypal  evil  and  how  was  she  able  to 
claim  responsibility  for  the  evil  in  her  world?  We  wonder  if  Catherine  had  "been 
touched  by  the  truth  that  the  human  person  is  not  an  isolated  monad  but  is  part 
of  a  living  body  who  shares  in  the  collective  unconscious  of  the  human  family. 
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We  shall  not  try  to  answer  these  questions  "in  Catherine's  skin"  for  as 
apparently  "iiniversal"  as  the  questions  are,  they  are  too  time-bound  to  serve 
in  that  kind  of  retrospective  capacity.  In  this  type  of  speculation,  ve  think 
that  there  is  some  light  to  be  had  from  contemporary  insights,  but  also  there 
is  the  danger  of  "reading  into"  the  past  assumptions  and  mindsets,  which 
probably  did  not  exist  during  Catherine's  time.   (2) 

Cliristian  mystics  speak  of  the  ground  of  being  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  the  human  soul  which  is  both  nothingness 
and  grandeur  when  seen  in  the  light  of  divine  truth.   (3)  Mystical  experience 
is  a  profound  realization  of  what  we  are  and  the  grace  that  we  already  possess. 
It  is  in  self-transcending  experience  that  we  can  gain  insight  into  our  human- 
divine  identity  as  persons  loved  by  God  (D  12).  Far  from  being  a  narcissistic 
contemplation  of  self,  this  knowledge  is  based  on  the  truth  of  one's  utter 
dependence  on  God  which  leads  to  self -transformation  in  Christ.  Catherine 
uses  the  image  of  the  fountain  by  describing  "how  the  soul  sees  itself  not 
by  gazing  at  self  but  by  looking  at  God,  and  sees  Him  as  the  Absolute  Good, 
worthy  of  love."  She  also  adds  that  Jesus  is  "the  -vrall  upon  which  we  must  lean 
in  order  to  see  ourselves  in  the  fountain."  At  this  fountain  of  "first  Truth" 
we  will  discover  our  soul's  beauty  and  dignity.  (4) 

Tlie  interior  cell  is  a  center  of  radical  immediacy  to  God.   It  is  in  this 
center  where  the  human  touches  and  mingles  with  the  divine  and  where  no  deceit 
nor  evil  power  can  penetrate.   Catherine  invites  us  to  enter  into  ourselves, 
and  in  an  ineffable  way,  to  transcend  self  within.  (5)  Tlie  cell  of  double 
knowledge  of  God  and  true  self  must  be  wholly  integrated  into  our  spiritual 
life  because  self-knowledge  alone  leads  to  discouragement  and  divine  >mowledge 
alone  gives  vray  to  presumption.   The  false  self  is  a  human  creation,  a  fantasy 
made  up  to  the  unlikeness  of  God.  Every  moral  disorder  comes  from  this 
fictitious  self  while  every  bit  of  self-knowledge  leads  to  truth  and  growth  in 
virtue.  (6) 

No  one  can  possess  truth  except  in  God  v/ho  is  Truth  and  truth  is  the  revel- 
ation of  God's  saving  plan  for  humankind,  proclaimed  by  Christ's  Blood  and  the 
Holy  Spirit's  merciful  love.  Grace  and  truth  are  accomplished  in  Christ  and 
are  closely  linJced  to  the  Blood  of  the  redemption.  Those  who  seek  truth  must 
do  so  with  constant  and  persevering  faith.  (7)  Catherine  is  confinned  in  the 
truth  that  Christ  is  the  source  of  all  goodness;  that  His  Blood  is  the  fountain 
of  solid  virtue.  Christ  dv/ells  in  the  depths  of  her  being  through  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist.  The  VJord  lives  in  her  soul  and  thus,  she  can  address  God  as 
Father  (D  27  &  167). 

In  the  interior  cell,  Catherine  also  experiences  God  as  the  source  of  true 
prayer  for  He  wills  that  we  pray  in  accord  with  what  He  is  working  in  our  lives. 
From  pray-er,  Catherine  gradually  becomes  prayer  —  a  person  in  whom  God  can 
freely  act,  speak  and  pra^  for  unceasing  prayer  is  nothing  else  than  a  holy 
desire  and  a  sweet  movement  of  love,  a  love  that  follows  knowledge.  Prayer 
is  the  basic  dynamism  of  the  soul  that  seeks  to  break  through  all  limits  of 
time  and  space  in  order  to  find  its  perfect  fulfilment  in  God  who  initiates  and 
sustains  the  encounter.  In  the  Dialogue,  Catherine  describes  the  fire  of  God's 
love  through  her  memory,  understanding  and  will.  This  trinitarian  analogy  has 
shaped  her  prayer  and  has  oriented  her  being  toward  God  and  people.  Her 
prayer  becomes  divine  praise  and  intercession  for  the  world  (L  84-SN) . 
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The  use  of  words  is  very  important  in  Catherine's  search  for  truth  and  its 
proclamation  for  didactic  purposes.  The  rhytlim  of  silence  and  speech  is  very 
evident  in  her  prayers  and  writings.   In  her  prayers,  for  example,  we  can 
distinguish  the  locpjela  interna  or  interior  words  that  arise  from  the  center  of 
her  soul  (P  8),  and  the  locfuela  externa  —  words  of  the  liturgy  which  she  has 
internalized  (P  25).  These  latter  repeat  themselves  in  the  depths  of  her  being 
and  rise  up  at  ecstatic  moments.   It  is  as  though  they  get  into  her  bodily 
system  and  flow  into  her  very  blood  and  then  her  whole  being  is  resounding  with 
words.  This  internalization  of  the  Word  and  then  pouring  it  out  in  words  is  a 
special  char ism  of  Catherine.  (8) 

TO  LOVE  IN  TRUTH 

Knowledge  of  God  which  is  not  translated  into  love  is  inconceivable  for 
mystics  like  Catherine.   In  her  teaching  on  truth,  she  gives  prominence  to  the 
intellect  and  at  same  time  she  recognizes  the  influence  of  the  will  on  the  mind. 
She  quotes  God  as  saying  that  "the  intellect  is  the  most  noble  part  of  the  soul" 
and  that  "it  is  moved  by  the  affection  and  so,  one  power  spurs  another"  (D  51). 
She  also  teaches  the  necessity  of  faith  as  a  proper  condition  to  the  love  of 
charity,  and  she  then  actoowledges  the  influence  of  charity  on  faith.  In  one 
of  her  letters  to  Raymond  of  Capua,  she  elucidates:  "It  seems  to  me  that  there 
will  be  love  in  proportion  to  faith,  and  faith  insofar  as  there  is  love.  He  who 
loves  is  always  faithful  to  Him  whom  he  loves,  and  he  seirves  Him  faithfully 
until  death.  (9)   In  this  regard  she  reports  the  words  of  God:  "You  know  that 
no  one  can  -walk  in  the  way  of  truth  without  the  light  of  reason  that  you  draw 
from  Me,  the  true  light,  through  the  eye  of  your  imder standing .  You  must  have 
as  well  the  light  of  faith,  which  you  possess  as  My  gift  to  you  in  holy  baptism 
unless  you  have  put  it  out  with  your  sins"  (D  45;  P  7;  D  98). 

Only  self-nourishing  love,  Catherine  points  out,  can  cut  us  off  from  this 
true  light.  Egocentric  love  is  like  a  cloud  that  darkens  the  mind's  eye  and 
covers  the  pupil  which  is  the  light  of  faith.  Sin,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
this,  touches  not  only  individuals  but  societies  as  well  (Cf  L  57-SN) .  Although 
we  have  been  redeemed  and  the  dignity  of  our  created  nature  restored,  there  is 
disharmony  within  us,  a  disposition  towards  sin  and  imperfection,  like  the  scar 
that  remains  Avhen  a  person  is  healed  of  a  wound.  The  reality  of  devils  are  also 
an  important  aspect  of  Catherine's  spiritual  anthropology.  Sin  comes  from  within 
and  the  evil  spirits  take  advantage  of  our  sinfulness  and  aggravate,  it,  although 
they  do  in  fact  introduce  evil  into  our  minds  and  hearts  as  well.  (10) 

The  word  "sin"  pierces  Catherine's  soul  like  a  sharp  knife.  She  hates  sin 
with  all  her  being  because  sin  usurps  God's  divine  right  over  His  creatures;  it 
also  disrupts  order  and  militates  against  love.  Sin  is  not  in  God  and  thus, 
it  is  not  loveworthy  (R  1.4;  1.5).  We  all  need  the  gift  of  discernment  to  be 
able  to  recognize  sin  as  sin  and  virtue  as  virtue  (Cf  L  39-SN) .  Catherine  then 
points  out  the  value  of  paradox  in  her  letter  to  Raymond:  "Virtues  are  not 
achieved  except  through  their  opposites.  Each  vice  is  rooted  out  by  its 
corresponding  virtue  (L  70-SN)  for  if  virtue  cannot  give  solid  proof  of  itself 
when  tried  by  contrary  vices,  then  that  virtue  is  not  grounded  in  truth  (D  8). 
Catherine  can  without  exaggeration  believe  and  declare  herself  viler  than  all 
men  according  to  the  hidden  faults  she  discovers  in  herself  and  the  virtues 
which  lie  concealed  in  others.  The  source  of  her  humility  is  a  special  light 
by  which  she  perceives  her  faults  as  unworthy  of  a  loving  and  lovable  God 

(Cf .  L  57-FR). 
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Because  she  has  profoundly  experienced  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  Catherine 
,is  able  to  enter  without  reserve  into  the  universal  fellowship  of  the  human 
family.  Her  love  of  neighbor  is  pure,  disinterested  love,  and  "li]ce  one  who 
is  in  love  and  runs  to  the  table  of  the  Cross.... she  feeds  on  disgrace, 
embracing  insults  and  abuse,  conforming  herself  totally  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Word,  and  in  truth,  she  follows  in  His  footsteps."  (11)  Christ's 
teaching  is  rooted  in  truth,  from  the  Cross  (Cf .  L  55  &  75-SN)  and  tlirough 
the  bloodshedding  of  Christ  we  learn  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God's  love  for 
us  (P  19).  We  also  e>:perience  hearty  love  tlirough  "the  blood  that  \v-arms, 
drives  out  all  chill,  clears  the  voice  of  the  one  who  drinks  it  and  gladdens 
heart  and  soul"  (L  6-SN) .  Here,  Catherine  uses  the  metaphor  of  the  "wine 
cellar"  to  which  God  takes  His  beloved,  to  make  her  drunk  with  His  presence 
and  His  presents,  and  to  be  loved  by  her  for  His  transcendent  beauty,  not 
merely  for  His  goodness  and  generosity  (Song  of  Songs  2:4). 

This  "gentle  first  Truth"  revealed  to  us  in  the  Incarnation  breathes  forth 
love  (P  10;  D  82)  and  eternal  life  is  none  other  than  love  by  which  we  enjoy 
God  in  His  essence  (L  24-SN) .  Catherine  also  assures  us  tlirough  God's  words 
that  we  will  have  a  special  participation  with  those  wliom  we  closely  love  \:itli 
a  special  affection  on  earth,  with  which  affection  v;e  grow  in  holiness  and 
manifests  God's  glory  in  mutual  love  (D  41).  No  virtue  can  be  acquired  without 
charity  which  is  pure  love  of  God  (D  7)  for  virtue  is  devoid  of  life  without 
this  charity  (L  86-SN) .  VJe  all  share  in  God's  nature  by  loving  one  another 
(P  22);  unlovedness  cuts  us  off  from  our  o\m   nature  because  love  is  the  stuff 
we  are  made  of.  Affection,  for  Catherine,  is  the  sweet  movement  of  the  heart 
tO"ivBrds  love,  and  union  with  God  is  the  fruit  of  willing  assent  to  love  in  its 
perfection  (P  19). 


TO  LIVE  BY  TRUTH 

As  an  adolescent,  Catherine  has  chosen  solitude  as  the  path  leading  to 
God.  Having  turned  her  back  on  the  world,  she  has  resolved  never  "to  be  enmeshed 
again  in  human  trammels"  (R  II.l).   It  has  required  of  her  a  radical  change  of 
mind  and  heart  to  open  her  life  to  others.  Tiie  young  woman  who  has  resolved 
to  seek  God  in  solitude  has  become  a  full  groim  bride  who  would  find  God  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  world. 

Catherine  the  mystic  is  also  a  realist  who  knows  about  life.   She  shares  the 
same  view  with  other  mystical  writers  that  outside  of  God's  intervention,  it  is 
humanly  impossible  for  us  to  come  to  perfect  repose  in  Him  until  we  have  first 
experienced  with  our  memory  and  understanding  the  power  of  divine  grace  on  our 
humanness,  and  until  we  have  grieved  over  our  sins  and  found  joy  in  His  love. 
In  her  ministry,  Catherine  releases  the  passion  and  dignity  of  her  idealism  and 
her  sense  of  horror  at  moral  evil.  One  point  does  emerge  strongly  in  her  letters, 
and  it  is  her  uncompromising  stand  that  sin  reduces  the  human  person  even  lov:er 
than  his/her  nothingness  as  a  creature. 

Her  spiritual  development  is  evident  in  her  letters  which  span  the  most 
active  period  of  her  life.  In  1377,  Catherine  is  counselling  people  either  in 
person  or  through  her  epistolary  charism.  She  spends  her  public  life  fostering 
peace  among  warring  political  parties,  mediating  disputes  and  reconciling 
belligerents,  not  from  a  position  of  power  but  from  the  authority  of  her  prayer 
and  holy  life.  She  speaks  and  writes  untiringly  to  Cliurch  leaders  and  civil 
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officials,  pleading  for  justice  and  reform.  She  writes  letters  to  inform, 
instruct,  inspire  and  involve  people  in   a  renewal  of  values  and  attitudes. 
This  call  to  Christian  renewal  shapes  the  scope  and  the  quality  of  her  vast 
correspondence . 

Instead  of  fleeing  from  the  sinful  and  hurting  world,  Catherine  enters  its 
very  heart  and  penetrates  the  core  of  truth  —  the  Christ  mystery.  The  Spanish 
mystic,  John  of  the  Cross,  echoes  this  oneness  with  Jesus  in  the  image  of  the 
wounded  stag:  "Beholding  that  the  bride  is  wounded  with  love  for  Him,  He  also, 
because  of  her  moan,  is  wounded  with  love  for  her.  Among  lovers,  the  wound  of 
one  is  a  wound  of  both,  and  the  two  have  one  feeling.  (12) 

At  the  onset  of  the  schism  in  1378,  Catherine  receives  papal  summons  to 
come  to  Rome.   In  a  bull  of  December  13,  1378,  Urban  convokes  a  council  of  priests 
and  religious  to  support  his  cause.  Copies  of  this  bull,  with  accompanying 
letters  from  Catherine,  are  sent  out  to  various  persons  in  Italy.  Among  the 
recipients  of  Catherine's  letters  are  the  religious  in  Spoleto.   "You  must  not 
say",  Catherine  pleads," 'I  want  my  soul's  peace;  I  can  call  out  to  God  in  prayer'! 
No,  for  the  love  of  Christ  crucified!  This  is  not  the  time  to  be  seeking  your- 
self for  your  oivn  sake  nor  to  be  fleeing  suffering  in  order  to  have  consolation. 
No,  it  is  time  to  be  losing  yourself ... .So  I  beg  and  urge  you  in  Christ  gentle 
Jesus  to  come  quickly  and  fulfill  God's  will.... Come  to  suffer.-  not  to  find 
pleasure  unless  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Cross.  Look  foni^ard  and  get  out  into 
the  field  to  fight  truly  for  the  truth."  (13) 

Catherine's  mission  and  ministry  are  firmly  grounded  in  her  supernatural 
anthropology  on  the  beauty  of  the  human  soul  with  its  triple  depth  and  power  — 
a  creature  of  God  deformed  by  sin  and  re-created  in  the  Blood  of  Christ.  She 
consistently  gives  emphasis  to  the  sufferings  and  bloodsheddings  of  Jesus  before 
the  triumph  of  His  Cross.  The  Blood  sums  up  His  whole  redemptive  work  on  earth 
and  with  His  Blood,  He  purchased  His  Bride,  the  Church.  The  Blood  shed  on  the 
Cross  is  the  clearest  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  God,  hidden  during  the  life 
of  Christ  "like  fire  under  ashes,  and  bursting  forth  into  flame  in  His  passion" 
(P  13  &  19).  Catherine  can  thus  say  that  God's  image  is  renewed  in  us  through 
the  outpouring  of  His  Blood  (L  18-SN)  and  through  the  humiliation  of  the  Cross, 
the  glory  of  the  Trinity  is  revealed  (P  19). 

Tlie  Christian  is  one  who  is  crucified  in  Christ  for  the  reason  given  by  Paul 
in  Galatians  2:19-20.   In  Christ's  body  our  sinful  body  is  being  nailed  to  the 
Cross  daily.   In  the  death  of  Jesus,  it  too  dies,  and  in  His  glorification,  it 
too  will  be  glorified.  Souls  re-created  in  grace  through  Christ's  Blood  shall 
share  in  and  enjoy  that  supreme  good  which  God  experiences  Himself  (L  87-SN) . 
Catherine  recalls  how  the  soul  of  Niccolo  da  Tuldo,  a  young  nobleman  she  has 
converted  before  his  execution,  enter  the  open  side  of  i Jesus.,  "bathed  in  his 
o^m  blood  which  has  found  its  worth  in  the  Blood  of  Christ."  This  powerful 
vision  is  reminiscent  of  .  the  wedding  of  the  blood  in  martyrdom  —  the  blood 
of  martyrs  blending  with  Christ's  Blood  (L  9-FR) . 

Other  medieval  theologians  and  mystics  like  Albert  the  Great,  Bonaventure, 
Mechtilde  of  Magdeburg  and  Julian  of  Norwich  found  in  the  Blood  of  Christ  the 
thrust  for  their  most  profound  mystical  love.  A  modern  Pope  extols  the  Blood 
by  stating  that  "the  infinite  love  of  the  Savior  is  announced  in  His  Name,  is 
symbolized  in  His  Heart,  and  is  made  eloquent  in  His  Blood."  (14) 
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Sacramental  communion,  for  Catherine,  is  more  than  a  momentary  contact 
.with  Christ.  It  assumes  an  ecclesial  aspect  since  Christ  embodies  the  total 
mystery  of  God's  truth  in  the  redemption.  To  receive  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 
or  to  commune  with  Him  in  any  other  way,  is  to  be  immersed  in  that  total 
mystery,  symbolized  by  His  Blood  (P  15).  Souls  like  Catherine  are  immersed 
in  Christ  and  in  His  mysteries.  They  have  'let  go  of  themselves,  have 
stripped  off  their  old  nature,  their  selfish  concerns  and  have  put  on  Christ, 
the  gentle  Truth,  and  they  follow  Him  courageously"  (D  100).   In  communion, 
the  soul  becomes  closely  bound  to  God  and  better  knows  His  truth,  "for  the 
soul  is  in  God  and  God  in  the  soul,  just  as  the  fish  is  in  the  sea  and  the  sea 
in  the  fish"  (D  2  &  112;  Cf.  R  II.6). 

The  meaning  of  the  priesthood  also  comes  up  in  Catherine's  teaching  on 
truth.  Her  Bridge-image  touches  on. the  priestly  mediation  of  Jesus  which  is 
closely  linked  to  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption.  Like  St.  Thomas,  she  points 
out  the  supreme  outpouring  of  God's  truth,  holiness  and  love  in  Christ.  Through 
the  Incarnation,  Christ  becomes  the  new  head  of  the  human  family.  As  head,  he 
draws  all  men  and  women  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Trinity,  and  being  head  of 
all  He  has  the  perfection  of  all  graces  and  virtues. 

In  virtue  of  the  hypostatic  union,  the  effects  of  Christ's  passion  and 
death  are  everlasting.  That  is  why  Catherine  can  proclaim  with  joy  "His 
infinite  Blood."  It  is  the  eternal  mediation  of  Christ  that  makes  His  Blood 
infinite.  Both  the  earthly  and  celestial  liturgy  give  glory  to  the  Blood  of 
Jesus  (Cf.  Heb.  7:24  f).   In  heaven,  the  Blood  of  Jesus  is  the  eternal  bond 
w^hich  joins  us  to  the  Trinity.  The  wounds  of  glory  are  not  merely  relics  of 
His  earthly  passion.  Clirist  is  and  will  always  be  resplendent  in  His  wounds, 
and  His  infinite  Blood  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  total  work  of  redemption. 
Meanwhile,  the  earthly  crucifixion  of  Christ  in  His  body,  the  Cliurch,  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  time  as  T.S.  Eliot  paraphrases  it: 

"And  the  Son  of  man  was  not  crucified  once  for  all 
The  blood  of  martyrs  not  shed  once  for  all 
The  lives  of  the  saints  not  given  once  for  all: 
But  the  Son  of  man  is  crucified  always 
And  these  shall  be  martyrs  and  saints."   (15) 

The  fruits  of  the  Blood  also  stretch  for\^rard  into  the  future,  in  baptism, 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  in  human  suffering.   "From  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
Christ  suffers  in  all  His  own,"   writes  the  late  fourth  century  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
"for  He  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  who  is  veiled  in  the  law  and  revealed  in 
the  Gospel,  a  Lord  ever  wonderful  and  suffering  and  triumphant  in  His  saints."  (16) 

CONCLUSION 

In  Catherine  of  Siena,  this  writer  sees  no  cleavage  between  sublime 
contemplation  and  practical  action.  Her  mysticism  flows  from  the  source  of  truth 
and  love  —  the  Blood  of  Christ  —  and  pours  itself  out  into  her  various  forms 
of  ministry.  Catherine  witnessed  to  the  love  of  truth  by  living  it,  by  preach- 
ing it  to  others,  and  by  denouncing  all  lies.  Catherine  did  not  press  the 
truth  forward  in  a  way  that  may  wound  charity,  but  she  did  believe  that  peace 
could  be  served  by  speaking  out  and  taking  a  stand  when  the  occasion  called  for 
a  v;itness  to  truth,  without  which  no  true  peace  would  be  possible.  She  must 
have  realized  that  fatalism,  the  very  Mediterranean  approach  to  evil,  is  not 
Christian.  She  wanted  to  remove  evil,  and  so  much  of  her  life  was  spent 
pushing  herself  and  others  to  take  the  initiative  in  fighting  evil,  and 
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Gjcperiencing  that  her  resources  \;ere  not  equal  to  the  task.  Her  deep  commitment 

to  truth  could  also  be  the  result  of  her  a\7areness  that  God  had  given  her  a 

special  mission,  vith  a  particular  grace  and  an  extraordinary'-  desire  to  change 
the  state  of  things. 

Truth  and  love  are  inseparable ^  in  Catherine's  mysticism.  The  cognitive 
and  affective  sides  of  transcendence  are  vrapped  up  in  the  mystery  of  God's 
infinite  reality  in  the  practical  details  of  human  life.  A  person  would  Imov 
if  he/she  belongs  to  the  truth  on  the  basis  of  God's  double  commandment:  to 
believe  in  the  mystery  of  Jesus  and  to  love  one  another.  Such  a  one  knows  the 
truth,  loves  in  truth  and  lives  by  truth,  and  the  Truth  eternally  dwells  in 
him/her  ( 2  John  1-5 ) . 


***i:  i;  *  i:  *  *  -V 
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5   Letter  78  of  Ferretti  edition 

7  Letter  15.  The  Letters  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  trans,  by  Suzanne  Noffke,  OP 
( Binghamton ,  New  York:  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Texts  and  Studies,  1988). 
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8  Vv^illiar.T  Johnston,  The  Mirror  Mind  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Rov;  Piiblishers, 
1981)  p.  75. 
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9   Letter  57.  I  Catherine.  Selected  Writings  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  trans. 
by  Kenelm  Foster  and  Mary  John  Ronayne  (London:  Collins,  1980).  Future 
references  to  this  translation  will  be  by  number  of  the  letter  preceded 
by  L,  and  follOAi/ed  by  ra  in  parenthesis  in  the  text,  thus:  (L  57-FR) . 

10  Cf.  Origen,  De  Principiis,  3.2-4.  Tlie  Ante  Nicene  Fathers  IV  (Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans)  pp.  329-332. 

11  Letter  322,  Ferretti 

12  "Spiritual  Canticle"  in  The  Collected  Works  of  St.  Jolin  of  the  Cross, 

trans,  by  Keran  Kavanaugh  and  Otilio  Rodriguez  (VJashington,  D.C.:  ICS 
Publications,  1979)  p.  460. 

13  Letter  327,  Ferretti 

14  Pope  John  XXIII,  Address  to  the  Arch-Confraternity  of  the  Precious  Blood 
(Rome,  June  2,  1962). 

15  Choruses  from  Tlie  Rock  VI.   Quoted  in  Sheila  Cassidy,  Prayer  for  Pilgrims 
(New  York:  Crossroads,  1982)  p.  110 

16  Epistle  38.3.  Quoted  in  Boniface  Ramsey,  O.P.,  Beginning  to  Read  the 
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L4.tuA.gy    o/.   CfiA-l^t^-an   BaA.4,at 
/.OA.  Ciotke.A.  ClaAy   Aqulnaia   o^  the  CAucl/.lx.J.on,    0,P, 

Se.pte.nile.A    13,    1989 

Reverend  Bernard  Confer,  O.P. 

l/ouA  E,Kce.tte.ncy ,  Bishop  ficad,  me.m.&.e.A4>  o/.  Ciotk&A  AqaZnata' ^ 
^am.J,ty ,    my   ^e.ttow  pAlc^t^,    de.aA   ^l^teA^f    and  ^A.l.e.rid^: 

7 omoAAou)  the.  CkuAch.  tk/Lougkout  the.  u)OA.td  ceteL^ate^  a  veA,y 
Hcautt-ILat  and  anc.-ie.at  /.ea^t  day,  the  Triumph  o^  the  iioty  Cao.6^>, 
Bat    today,     heA.e    tn    thj,4>    Clona^teAy    o-f.    Qua    Lady    o^    the    Ro^aAy,    ice 

ant-ictpate     a     £.4.t j^oa     a^     loe     come     together     to     ceteL^ate     thi.^ 

LttuAgy  0-/L  Ch/ii^tlan  BuA4.a£  ^oa.  ClotheA  ClaAy  Aqutnata  o/  the 
CAucl/.4.x4.on  we  aAe  tAuLy  ce-LeLAatZng  the  1  Aiamph  o-^L  the  Roty 
Cao.&^. 

The  C/z.o-44/  o/.  couA^e,  4,4>  at  the  heaAt  o/  oua  ^atth;  It  t^  &.y 
the  Cao-6.6  o/.  ^e^u.6  that  we  have  i.een  Aeconc-ited  to  Qod,  and  that 
we  have  &.een  e-itatti^hed  tn  the  newne^^  o^  divine  ti/.e.  But,  oua 
human  weakne^^b  o-jLten  ^hAink-b  tack  ^Aom  the  consequences  o^  oua 
^aith:  not  onty  ts  the  Caoss  o-f.  ^esus  the  pAlce  0-/L  oua 
Aedemption-'tut  he  at-60  catts  att  who  wou-td  &.e  his  disciptes  to 
take  up  theiA  own  caoss  tn  union  with  him,  1  he  Caoss  was  the  way 
to  gtoAy  and  ex.a£tation  -jLoA  the  LoAd,  and  so  it  shatJi  He  {.oa  us 
i-jL  we  aAe  geneAOus  in  Aesponding  to  ChAist'  s  caJit  and  uniting  oua 
CAOSses   with   his    own. 

In  Ae£.igious  Li-^e,  ClotheA  Aeceived  as  heA  patAon  the  Angetic 
doctoA,    St,    Thomas    Aquinas,    and   the   titte    ' o/.   the   CAuci-^iKion,' 

In  his  commentaAy  on  the  LetteA  to  the  Qa£atians,  St,  Thomas 
contemplates  the  caoss  o/^  }esus  as  '  the  peA^ection  o/  the  whote 
taw,  and  the  comptete  aAt  o-/L  Living  wett,  "  CiotheA  shaAed  in  the 
wisdom  0-/L  heA  gAeat  patAon,  and  teaAned  /.Aom  the  CAuci^ied  the 
tessons  she  shaAed  &.y  heA  lnstA.uction  and  ex.amp£e  oveA  so  many 
yeaAS, 

b)e    o/.ten    speak    o-jL    oua    eaAthty    ti/.e   as    a   pitgAimage,    and   the 

ti^e      o-fL      CiotheA      Aquinata      ceAtainty      was      such a      veAy      tong 

pitgAimage  as  men  measuAe  these  things,  BoAn  in  1894,  she 
cetei-Aated    heA    ninety-^i^th    i.iAthday    onty    a    coupte    o/.   weeks    ago. 
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She.  ii)a6  the.  youngest  cJxi.JidL  o^  devout  Qeyiman  paA.en.t6/  and  he/i6  u)a-6 
a  cto^e-kalt  and  loving  ^am.4.£.y  .  Re/ie,  6an.eiy,  the  4>eed/>  o/.  hen. 
vocation  we/ie  planted  and  nou/il^ihed  antZi.  -6he  enteA.ed  a.4  a 
teen-agen.  the  Cong/iegati.on  0-/L  Domtnlcan  S.l^te/i'i  0-/L  fla/iyioood, 
fllchlgan.  She  made  hen.  p/Lo^e6/>J,on  at  the  age  o/.  twenty.  At 
fla/iyioood  he/i  g-i/.t6  and  talents  wene  Aecognized,  bJhiJie  ^titt  a 
young  .du^^te/i,  ^he  u>aA>  ^ent  to  Lu/iope  to  A.ecA.uJ,t  vocations  /.oa.  the 
congnegatton.  She  L/iought  Lack  with  he/i  thnee  young  Int^h  gl/it/i 
who  &.ecam.e  Dominican  Sl^teA.^  and  remained  JLl-^e-tong  -/L/ilend^  o>f 
Ciothen.   Aqulnata, 

She  wa^  a  gl/.ted  musician  and  taught  mu^lc  at  fla/iywood,  and 
a£.60  ^eAved  a.6  novice  ml>f>tA.ejt>yi>  0/  the  Cong/iegatlon,  She  /lemalned 
cto^e,    toOf    to    hen.   ^onmen   novices    thn.ough   the^e   many   yean.^, 

Ajit  the  yean.6  pnogn.e66ed,  Ciothen.  Lecame  mone  and  none 
attn.acted  to  the.  pun.e.£y  contemplative  11-f.e,  eventually 
tn.an6^en.nlng  ^nom  flanywood  to  the  Clol^tened  Dominican  Ftona^teny 
o-f.  the  holy  Name  In  Cincinnati,  whene  ^he  made  hen  pno-jLe^^lon  at 
the  age  o-jL  ■^on.ty^  thn.ee »  hene,  too,  ^he  held  the  position  o-^ 
Novice  Cil^fitne^^i  a^  well  a^  Vnlone>t>6,  and  numenou^  othen.  change/i 
In   the    coun^e    o-jL   hen.    clol^tened   ll-jLe    0^   mone   than   /.l^ty-yean^, 

7ho6e  who  knew  hen  He^t  atte^tt  to  hen.  fidelity ,  geneno^lty , 
and  love  0^  the  community ,  She  had  a  neady  wit  a4  even  tho^e  o-t 
UA>  who  came  to  know  hen  only  In  the  la^t  ^ew  months  wene  well 
awane.  And  always,  ^he  wa^  a  .6oul  0/.  deep  pnayen.  That  pnayen 
1^  what  ^u^talned  hen.  In  the  mld^t  0^  much  physical  ^u-^^enlng  and 
many  othen.  painful  tnlal^  ^he  wa^  called  to  endune  thnoughout 
the  yean^:  /^he  knew,  like  St,  Thomas,  that  the  cno-i-i  0/  ^e^u-b 
taught    'the   whole   ant    o^   living   well, ' 

I/,  the  Lond  a^ked  ^n.om  Ciothe.n.  Plany  Aqulnata  many  ^acnl-^lce^t) 
In  the  coun^e  o-jL  hen.  long  ll/.e,  centalnly  one  o/.  the  gneate^t 
came  when  the  community  0/.  Holy  Name  flona^teny,  Jiecau^e  0^ 
dwindling  num&.en.6  and  the  ln^ln.mlty  o^  6even.al  o^  the  nun^,  had 
to  make  the  painful  decision  to  clo^e,  all  o-f.  the  ^l^ten^  Lelng 
dl/>pen.6ed    to     othen    Dominican    communities,     how    painful    this    must 
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have.  ILe.e.n.  mo4>t  o^  u6  can't  A.e.atty  Imagine.,  tat  Clotke/t  accepted 
att  lolth  peace^atne^^  o/.  ^out,  raying  ^a/iewett  to  keA.  companions 
o^  so  many  yea/is  lohom  she  iooa£.d  neve/i  again  see  In  this  tl/.e,  and 
coming  he/ie  to  Bu^^ato  with  ^oua.  othe/i  o^  the  Cincinnati  sisters. 
Certainty,    Cincinnati' s    toss   was   Ba-/L^ato' s   gain, 

Ue  have  hea/id  today  the  Qospet  0-/L  the  C/iacl^lK.lon  according 
to  St,  Luke,  and  the  exchange  &.eticeen  J.esus  and  the  tioo  thieves. 
It  Is  b)e.£.£.  ^OA.  as  to  ponden.  those  woA.ds,  Att  thn.ee  wene 
su/./.e/ilng  te.A.A.l&.£.y /  Loth  thieves  aske,d  something  o^  ^^^u^.  But, 
and  this  Is  so  Impo/itant,  It  loas  not  the  set-jLlsh  demand  to  Le 
/.need  f.n.om  su^^enlng  that  the  Lo/id  honored,  i.ut  /lathen.  the  humUte 
p/iayen.  0/  the  one  loho  urtde/istood  In  some  o&.scuA.e  loay  that  this 
su^/.e/Llng  o/.  ^esus  loas  the  gateway  to  pa/iadlse:  'J.esus,  /lememLe/i 
me,     ,     , 

Clothen.  Aqulnata  su^-^e^ed  much  during  hen  tl-^e,  and  ve^iy  much 
In  hen.  /.Inat  days.  Hen  pnayen  was  not  to  £.e  detlvened  ^nom  It, 
&.ut    that    whateven    Qod    wltted    might    Le    accomplished    In    hen.     That 

Is    the    lesson    0/.   Chnlst'  s    own    cnoss the   mysteny    (Hothen    necelved 

as    hen    title    In    netlglous    tl-^e, 

he,n  deslne  to  &.e  comptetety  at  the  disposal  0/  Qod' s  will 
■/Lon  he,n  was  an  apostolic  concenn.  She  undenstood  well  the 
apostolic  dimension  o^  hen  Dominican  ctolste.ned  ll-f^e:  she 
deslned  to  win  souls  to  Qod  ty  hen  own  absolute  con-^onmlty  to 
Qod' s   will   ^on   hen. 

In  the  second  reading  we  heand  St,  Paul' s  wonds  to  Timothy 
descnlUlng  his  su^^enlng  In  the  senvlce  0/.  the  Qospel,  'I  Lea/i 
with  all  this,  "  he  says,  ' /.on  the  sake.  0-/L  those  whom  Qod  has 
chosen.  In  onde.n.  that  they  may  ottaln  the  salvation  to  £.e  /ound 
In  Chnlst  J.esus  and  with  It,  etennal  glony,  ,  ,  "  In  hen  ll/.e, 
like  St,  Paul,  flothe.n  Clan.y  Aqulnata  0/  the  CA.uclf.lx.lon  Lone,  all 
"/.OA   the   sake.   0/.   those  whom  Qod  has    chosen,     ,    ,    " 

Love  of  the  Cnoss,  an  apostolic  zeal,  a  deslne  to  Le 
completely  submissive  to  Qod' s  wilt  foA  heA!  these. 
chaAacte.Alstlcs       of.       CiotheA       Aqulnata' s       splAltual       life       we.ne 
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e.x.pA.e.^/>e.dL  In  a  p/iayo-n.  /the.  compO'&e.d  to  Oua.  Lo/id  and  lokZch.  ^ke. 
JLcpeate^d  many  tJ,m.e.Jt>  4,n  h.e./i  £aA>t  day 6*  lilkcn  6ke.  coatd  no  tonge.A 
^p&ak,  -in  the.  koa/iAt  ^hoA.tty  &.e.^OA.&  ke.A.  de.ath,  one.  o^/L  the.  4l^te/L^ 
/lead  -it  to  ken.  ^/lom.  the  tJ^ttte  piece  o^  pape/i  on  uklch  dotke/i  had 
wJiltten   -it : 

'I  want  what  you  want,    att   that  you  want   and   a^   -long   a.& 

you  want   tt, 
I  unite   Tuy^et-f.   a-4    a  Jitttte    victim   to    Thee,    the   g/ieat    Victim/ 

to    i.e    ^pent   -/Lon.   1  hy   honon.   and   gJio/iy    and 

the   ^atvatlon    o^   60uJi^, 
bJlth   the    ajb^l^tance    0-/L   youn.    g/iace,    I  wltJL   yie/.u.6e   you 

nothing .     ,     , nothing,     ,     , nothing , 
flake   my   hea/it    one   that    can   A.e-/Lu^e   you   nothing, 
flake   me   wo/ithy    0-/L   Helng    c/iucl-f^led   at   youn.   -jLeet   and    o^   doing 

a   g/ieat   deai.    0-/L   good   without   knowing   It,  ' 

3.e.6u.6f  we  may  i.etleve$  took  flothe/i  Aqulnata  at  hen.  wo/id.  In 
the  cou/i>t>e  o^  a  Long  Jil-^e  ^pent  -^o/i  hl6  honon.  and  gJio/ty  and  the 
jdatvatlon  o/.  60uJi^,  he  worked  In  he/i  Ly  hlA>  g/iace  ^o  a^  to 
c/ieate  In  hen.  a  hea/it  that  couJtd  n.e-^u^e  him  nothing ,  1  hO'i>e  o^  u^ 
who    attended   hen.   In   hen.   Jia^t   day^    yieatlz,e   how   t/iue   that   1^, 

Sof  today  we  anticipate,  and  ce£e&./iate  the  1  /ilumph  o{.  the 
lioty  CA.o.6^~~the  t/ilumph  o-f.  J.e.6u.i>  which  won  ^on.  u^  oua. 
detlveAance,  and  the  t/ilumph  o/.  one  who  entered  Into  the  myite/iy 
o-jL  hl^  Cao^^  In  heA  own  tl-jLe  and  who  JieaAned  thcAe  "the  who£e  aAt 
0-/L   living  welt,  " 

Ue  extend  oua  .sympathy  and  pAayeA^  to  do  the  a'  .6  nieces  and 
nephew- ln~ taw,  heAe  with  u^  today,  and  to  the  Ae.6t  o-f,  heA  ■f.amlty , 
And  at^o  to  att  oua  6l^teA^  o/.  the  flona^teAy  o-f.  the  tioJLy  Name,  In 
whateveA  places  the  LoAd  ha^>  catted  them  to  continue  thelA 
pltgAlmage  towaAd^  Rim,  day  the  pAayeA/>  and  ex.ampte  o/.  dothcA 
Aqulnata  ^uppoAt  and  encouAage  them  att  In  thl^  time  0-/L  gAeat 
change   when   ^uch   detachment   1^   &.elng   a^ked    o^   them, 

Ue  tAu^t  In  the  geneAOu-6  meAcy  o/.  Qod  tike  the  ^acAed  authoA 
o-IL  the  ^IsZt  Aeadlng,  and  we  commend  the  ^out  0-/L  dothcA  daAy 
Aqulnata  to  that  gAeat  meAcy,  Ue  thank  Qod  ^oa  heA  many,  many 
yeaA^  0-/L  con^ecAated  tlf.e~~ILoth  In  the  active  apo^totate  and  In 
hidden    contemplation    and    lnteAce4>/>0Ay    pAayeA,     And    a-4   we   pAay   /.oa 
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h.e.A.  we.  at^o  a^k  ke./i  to  pA.ay  ^oa.  a^,  thai.  we.  at^o  nay  undeyi^tand 
kow  ^teetlng  l4>  oua.  ti^e.~~ao  matten.  how  many  yeaA4>  may  &.e. 
attotted  to  u6  —  and  that  we  may  make  the  lie./>t  u^e  o-jL  theA^e  yea/i4i 
granted  to  U6:  to  4>pend  oua.  6etve6  /.oa.  h^^  honoA  and  gJLoAy  and 
the  ^atvatlon  o/.  ^ou£.^  and,  with  the  a^4>4,^tance  0-/L  hi.^  gAace,  to 
Ae-/Lu..6e  film  nothi-ng,    ,    .    nothing,    ,    ,    nothing!      ACIE.N , 
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LES  SOURCES  DE  LA  MORALE  CHRETIENNE.     Sa  methode,  son  contenu,  son  histoire. 
Servais  Pinckaers,  O.P.     Editions  Universitaire  Fribourg  Suisse,   1985.    467  pages  text. 
(English  translation  in  process;  no  details  as  of  this  writing.) 

This  is  a  book  for  anyone  who  experiences  mental  blockage  and/or  emotional  re- 
sistance when  confronted  with  a  treatise  on  moral  theology.     The  author's  approach 
is  contemplative,  Christological,  thoroughly  rooted  in  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  early 
Church  Fathers.     Servais  Pinckaers,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Fribourg,  here 
presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  moral  theology  with  simplicity  and  clarity,  from  the 
introductory  section  which  probes  for  an  adequate  definition  and  displays  the  wide- 
ranging  scope  of  his  subject  matter,  to  the  third  part  which  examines  divergent  philo- 
sophical interpretations  of  freedom  and  natural  law.     The  book  is  a  feast  for  mind  and 
heart  alike. 

A  serious  question  is  posed  in  contemporary  theology  as  to  whether  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  distinctively  christian  morality.     For  many  post-conciliar  theologians, 
eager  to  remain  in  dialogue  with  dominant  cultural  trends,  ethical  norms  can  be  assumed 
to  coincide  by  and  large  with  those  of  the  secular  humanist  society:     the  good  christian 
is  equivalent  to  the  good  human  being.     Faith,  the  following  of  Christ,  the  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  us  by  grace  are  relegated  to  another  compartment  of  life  which  is 
labeled  "spirituality,"  or  perhaps  "mystical  theology."     This  rupture  already  has  a  long 
history  of  several  centuries.     The  idea  of  the  human  person  as  imago  Dei,  created  for 
a  final  beatitude  that  consists  in  the  loving  vision  of  God,  exercising  his/her  rational 
and  sensitive  powers  to  the  fullest  in  this  life  through  growth  in  virtue — these  essential 
elements  of  christian  existence  hove  lost  the  central  position  they  once  held  in  moral 
theology. 

Pinckaers  does  not  subscribe  to  such  an  atomistic  methodology,  one  that  he  feels 
has  steadily  eroded  the  unified  and  integrated  world  view  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
centuries  of  Christianity.     Part  One  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  a  rich  and  sapiential  re- 
counting of  the  sources  of  christian  morality:     St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  our  life  in  Christ, 
St.  Augustine's  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  St.  Thomas  and  the  new  low 
of  the  Gospel.     His  rebuttal  of  contemporary  doubts  concerning  the  specific  character 
of  the  christian  ethic  hinges  on  learning  to  ask  the  right  questions  of  the  tradition, 
especially  the  written  word  of  the  Scriptures.     The  ancients  were  seeking  a  way  of  life 
that  would  lead  to  happiness  and  salvation.     Modern  morality  has  tended  to  emphasize 
law  and  obligation,  the  strict  limits  of  the  permitted  and  the  forbidden.     We  have  lost 
faith  in  the  will's  natural  attraction  toward  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and 
can  no  longer  comprehend  a  moral  theology,  such  as  that  of  St.  Thomas,  which  culti- 
vates a  life  of  virtue  out  of  this  primary  soil.     "Will"  has  become  a  monolithic  force 
that  sets  each  of  us  over  against  the  other.     Life  in  society  is  perceived  not  as  a  natu- 
ral human  inclination  to  foster  the  common  good  of  all,  but  as  a  necessary  and  tense 
compromise,  subservient  to  the  primacy  of  individual  freedom. 

How  did  we  get  so  far  afield?     Kant  and  modern  philosophy?     Pinckaers  looks  much 
further  back.     In  Part  Two  of  his  book  he  sketches  the  historical  evolution  of  moral 
theology,  beginning  with  the  patristic  era  and  tracing  clear  lines  of  continuity  through 
the  Scholastics,  notably  St.  Thomas.     The  turning  point  comes  in  the  fourteenth  century 
with  the  advent  of  William  of  Ockham  and  nominalism.     Pinckaers  refers  to  nominalism 
as  the  "first  atomic  explosion  of  the  modern  era"  (p.  246),  and  he  designates  the  nucle- 
us of  the  human  soul  as  the  atom  that  was  blown  apart  by  the  impact.     He  then  pursues 
the  ramifications  of  this  new  way  of  thinking  into  modern  times:     the  preoccupations 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  respective  emphases  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  theologians, 
the  manuals  and  systems  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  contemporary  post-conciliar 
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approaches  to  morality. 

The  third  and  final  part  of  the  book  offers  a  more  concentrated  study  of  the  intel- 
lectual shift  that  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  century.     This  section  is  of  particular 
interest  for  those  of  us  who  have  done  further  research  on  freedom  since  our  General 
Assembly  last  fall.    The  moral  act  is  variously  construed  by  theologians  according  to 
v/here  human  freedom  finds  its  place  in  the  process.    For  St.  Thomas,  the  liberum 
arbitrium  involves  a  necessary  interplay  of  both  intellect  and  will,  which  powers  pre- 
cede and  constitute  our  freedom  as  rational  creatures.     For  Ockham,  freedom  has  the 
priority  and  moral  choice  is  solely  a  matter  of  will.     Both  the  human  and  divine  wills 
are  conceived  to  be  arbitrary  powers,  capable  of  moving  in  any  direction  whatsoever, 
operating  on  the  basis  of  a  "freedom  of  indifference."     In  our  contemporary  western 
culture,  this  principle  underlies  the  most  widely-held  conceptions  of  what  it  means  to 
be  free. 

But  this  inborn  autonomy  is  not  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  given  to  us 
as  seed  to  be  nurtured  and  developed.     Pinckaers  focuses  on  the  distinction  between 
a  freedom  of  indifference  and  what  he  calls  a  "liberte  de  qualite":     a  freedom  of  com- 
petence .or  ability,  comparable  to  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  artist.     The  latter  qual- 
ity is  a  kind  of  wisdom,  an  expansion  of  the  self  by  way  of  training  and  discipline.     It 
is  a  freedom  that  can  bear  with  constraints  along  the  way  for  the  sake  of  a  greater 
breadth  and  fullness  in  the  end.     Mortimer  Adler  refers  to  it  as  the  acquired  freedom 
of  self-perfection  (cf.  The  Idea  of  Freedom). 

For  Pinckaers,  every  moral  theology  builds  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  foun- 
dational conceptions  of  freedom.  His  analysis  of  the  contrasts  and  how  the  respective 
presuppositions  reverberate  on  our  moral  thinking  and  behavior  is  clear  and  compelling. 

This  is  a  very  readable  book  for  the  woman  attempting  to  live  our  Dominican 
monastic  vocation,  a  book  that  invites  prayerful  lectio.     The  style  and  imagery  are 
often  quite  lyrical,  especially  when  touching  on  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.     We  can 
only  hope  that  the  forthcoming  English  translation  will  capture  the  warmth  of  expres- 
sion that  so  clearly  springs  from  the  heart  of  the  author. 

Sr.  Claire,  O.P. 
North  Guilford 
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